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"Revolutions  do  not  occur  overnight,  suddenly, 
without  advanced  warning. "^ 


This  quote  highlights  the  assumptions  integral  to  this 
paper:  first,  that  revolutions  are  long-term  historical  events 
and,  second,  that  there  are  signs  by  which  one  could  identify  an 
event  as  a  revolution.   The  remaining  question  is  what  these 
warning  signs  are.   The  scholarly  literature  on  revolutionary 
theory  provides  several  models  which  include  those  events 
indicative  of  an  outbreak  of  revolution.   However,  for  the 
models  to  be  applicable,  a  definition  of  revolution  must  be 
developed  so  that  the  social  upheavals  being  analyzed  are  all  of 
the  same  type  and  magnitude:  revolutions  not  coups  d'etat  or 
revolts.   Having  derived  a  definition  from  the  theoretical 
literature  and  applied  various  models  to  the  events,  a  pattern 
emerges  of  the  causes  of  revolution.   The  common  elements  of 
this  pattern  are  war,  government  financial  crisis,  division  and 
ineptitude  of  the  ruling  class,  and  the  alienation  of  the 
intellectuals . 

This  paper  will  investigate  the  predictability  of 
revolution  vis  a  vis  the  'warning  signs  displayed  by  the 
alienation  of  the  intellectuals.   This  factor  has  been  selected 
for  two  reasons  .   The  first  reason  is  that  among  the 
intellectuals  are  the  authors  and  publicists  who  disseminate  the 
attitudes  of  their  class  in  their  writings,  a  readily  available 


-•-Ghanoonparvar,  Mohairanad.  Prophets  of  Doom:  Literature  as  a 
Socio-Political  Phenonmenon  in  Modern  Iran  .  (New  York: 
University  of  America  Press,  1984)  p. 3 
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resource.   Second,  the  alienation  is  deemed  one  of  the  two 
"master  symptoms,"  after  which  revolution  is  inevitable. ^ 
Because  this  is  so  crucial  to  the  development  of  revolution, 
there  must  a  connection  between  the  literature  and  the 
revolution.   Therefore,  it  should  be  possible,  theoretically,  to 
discover  from  the  literature  of  the  time  if  and  when  the 
intellectuals  became  alienated  from  a  regime.   The  objective  of 
this  paper  is  to  study  the  predictive  value  of  literature  in 
relation  to  revolution. 

To  illustrate  this  relationship,  two  revolutions  will  serve 
as  case  studies.   The  Russian  and  the  Iranian  Revolutions  were 
chosen  as  archetypical  revolutions.   The  former,  a  revolution 
from  the  Left,  the  latter,  a  revolution  from  the  Right,  are 
sufficiently  different  to  represent  the  spectrum  of  modern 
revolutions.   The  pre-revolutionary  literature  of  both  of  these 
countries  will  be  discussed  in  relation  to  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  revolution.   Special  attention  will  be  given  to  certain 
aspects  of  this  literature,  namely  its  satiristic  tone.   The 
prominent  role  of  satire  in  pre-revolutionary  literature  is 
supported  by  the  scholarly  literature  and  will  be  highlighted  in 
the  literature  selections.   The  literary  transition  to  satire 
and  parodies  of  the  regime  are  indicative  of  the  change  of 
allegiance  and  of  an  impending  revolution. 


-Edwards,  Lyford.  The  Natural  History  of  Revolution. (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1927)  p. 71 


Chapter  I-  Revolutionary  Theory 

The  term  'revolution'  was  originally  borrowed  by  social 
science  from  astronomy  and  meant  simply  the  "lawful  and  regular 
rotation  of  the  stars,"  recurring  and  cyclical.  ■'■   In  its  11^ 
century  social  science  usage,  it  referred  to  "the  return  to  a 
pre-established  pattern, "  as  the  Glorious  Revolution  returned 
the  monarchy  to  its  full  power. ^   That  same  idea  of  return  to 
normalcy  or  rightness  is  embodied  in  Chalmers  Johnson's  idea  of 
revolution  as  correcting  social  dysfunction.   Johnson  views 
revolution  as  "social  change  undertaken  in  response  to 
conditions  of  the  social  system  and  that  it  occurs  at  a 
particular  stage  in  the  system's  efforts  to  resolve  functional 
difficulties."    His  theory  is  that  a  society  is  initially 
functional,  develops  a  dysfunction  or  disequilibrium,  and 
experiences  revolution  in  order  to  right  itself.   A  revolution 
occurs  because  the  current  government  is  unwilling  or  unable  to 
adapt  to  the  dysfunction.   Johnson  expands  this  definition, 
quoting  Sigmund  Neuman  who  refers  to  revolution  as 

...a  sweeping,  fundamental  change  in  political 
organization,  social  structure,  economic  property 
control  and  the  predominant  myth  of  social  order,  thus 
indicating  a  major  break  in  the  continuity  of 
development .  "^ 


Arendt,  Hannah.  On  Revolution .  (New  York:  Penguin  Books,  Ltd., 
1986)  p. 42 

^Ibid.,  p. 42 

3 
Johnson,  Chalmers.  Revolution  and  the  Social  System.  (Stanford: 

Stanford  University  Press,  1964)  p. 4-5 

'^Ibid.,  p.  2 


Crane  Brinbon  continues  the  idea  of  revolution  encompassing 

social,  political,  and  economic  changes  and,  in  addition, 
requires  the  installation  of  new  faces  into  power;  a  "wholesale 
change  in  the  governing  personnel  of  a  nation,  in  the  political, 
and  to  some  extent  the  social,  economic  and  cultural,  complex  of 
habits  and  institutions  a  people  live  under. "^   John  Dunn 
stresses  the  degree  of  force  inherent  in  revolution  by  including 
the  need  for  "mass"  and  "popular"  violence.   To  Dunn, 
revolutions  are  "destructive,"  "brutal"  and  "amoral"  forces 
which  "crush  all  in  their  paths."     Charles  Tilly  points  out 
that  no  matter  how  angry  the  masses  are,  there  is  a  need  for 
organization  by  intellectuals,  or  the  resulting  upheaval  will 
not  amount  to  a  revolution. '   However,  this  violence  is 
necessary  in  order  to  "remove  the  obstacles  of  the  social 

superstructure"  which  had  become  the  "keepers  of  the  established 

ft 
disorder. "°  Essentially,  sufficient  nonviolent  change  had  not 

taken  place  and  the  non-elite  felt  that  evolution  could  only 

come  through  violence.^   Peter  Calvert  amends  the  need  for 

force  by  saying  that  the  "use  of  force  or  the  threat   thereof" 

will  suffice,  (italics  mine)-^^   Shmuel  Eisenstadt's  five  part 


Brinton,  Crane.  The  Anatomy  of  Revolution .  (New  York:  Random 

House,  1965)  p. 3 
Dunn,  John.  Modern  Revolutions  .  (Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1972)  p. 2-4 
^Tilly,  in  Skocpol,  Theda .  States  and  Social  Revolutions .  (New  York: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1979)  p. 10 

Q 

Ellul,  Jacques.  Autopsy  of  Revolution.  (New  York:  Alfred  Knopf, 
1971)  p. 105 

Q 

Johnson,  p. 5 
Calvert,  Peter.  Revolut.ion.  (London:  Pall  Mall  Press  Ltd., 
1970)  p. 15 


definition  includes  a  violent  change  of  the  regime,  its 
legitimacy,  and  its  "symbols",  a  removal  of  the  old  elite  and  an 
installation  of  the  new,  far  reaching  changes  in  all 
institutional  spheres,  a  radical  break  with  the  past,  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  type  of  man  resulting  from  the  moral, 
educational,  and  value  changes.      This  definition  includes 
the  element  of  success,  requiring  certain  outcomes  in  order  to 
be  called  a  'revolution.' 

While  Barbara  Salert  lists  success  as  one  of  the 
attributes  of  a  revolution,   there  is  controversy  over  the 
validity  of  this  requirement . -'-^   The  "actors  [in  revolutions] 
don't  realize  that  they  are  making  a  revolution"  and  therefore 
cannot  be  responsible  for  predicting  its  success  or  failure.  -^ 
Mark  Hagopian  similarly  states  that  revolutionaries  do  not  make 
revolution,  "they  exacerbate  a  revolutionary  situation." 
Hagopian  presents  a  comprehensive  definition  which  removes  the 
necessity  for  success  by  allowing  for  an  "attempt"  at 
revolution.   To  him,  revolution  is  an 

...acute,  prolonged  crisis  in  one  or  more  of  the 
traditional  systems  of  stratification  [class,  status, 
power,  etc.]  of  a  political  community  which  involves  a 
purposive,  elite-driven  attempt  to  abolish  or  to 
reconstruct  one  or  more  of  said  systems  by  means  of  an 


Eisenstadt,  S.N..  Revolution  and  the  Transformation  of 
Societies:  A  Comparative  Study  of  Civilizations.  (New  York: 
The  Free  Press,  1978)  p. 2 
■'■^Salert,  Barbara.   Revolution  and  Revolutionaries  .  (New  York: 
Elsevier,  1976)  p. 5 

■"■^Arendt,  p. 28-29 

14 

Hagopian,  Mark.  The  Phenomenon  of  Revolution.  (New  York:  Dodd, 

Mead,  SCO.,  1975)  p.l 


intensification  of  political  power  and  recourse  to 
violence  .  -^ 

Theda  Skocpol  reemphasizes  social  stratification  and  adds 
the  requirement  of  alacrity;  revolutions  must  be  "rapid,    basic 
transformations  of  society's  state  and  class  structures." 
(italics  mine)     Hannah  Arendt  stresses  the  primacy  of  freedom 
and  liberty  as  driving  forces  of  revolution .  ^"^   This  sort  of 
definition  obscures  the  distinctions  between  the  events  involved 
in  revolution,  the  causes  of  revolution  and  the  results  of 
revolution.   In  a  definition,  the  objective  is  only  to  identify 
what  is  entailed  in  a  revolution;  not  its  "latent  consequences" 
or  its  "manifest  functions."-'-"   For  example,  the  alleged 
'function'  of  the  French  Revolution  was  "Liberte,    Egalite, 
Fraterinte, "    the  creation  of  a  Utopian  society;  the 
'consequence'  was  the  establishment  of  a  dictatorship.   The 
question  at  hand,  however,  is  whether  the  upheaval  in  France  in 
1789  constituted  a  revolution. 

Drawing  on  these  generally  accepted  definitions,  it  is 
clear  that  to  be  termed  a  revolution,  the  upheaval  must  be  a 
rapid,  violent,  intellectually  guided,  extensive  change  of  a 
society's  political,  social,  economic,  and  cultural 
institutions,  which  introduces  a  new  ideology  and  new  symbols  of 
legitimacy.   These  qualifications  will  serve  as  the  working 
definition  of  'revolution.'   This  definition  will  be  the 
criteria  for  upheavals  addressed  by  this  paper. 

This  type  of  revolution  is  often  referred  to  as  a  social. 


Hagopian,  p.l 
■■-^Skocpol,  p.  4 


Arendt ,  p . 2  9 
Hagopian,  p. 70-71 


as  opposed  to  a  political,  revolution.   A  social  revolution 
involves  the  "political  opposition  class, "  those  with  power  but 
outside  the  elite,  appealing  to  the  'ruled  class',  the  masses, 
to  assist  with  the  destruction  of  their  traditional  oppressors. 
This  is  the  large  scale  upheaval,  typically  associated  with 
revolution,  and  the  one  to  which  this  paper  will  refer. 

In  a  political  revolution,  the  political  opposition  class 
enters  the  ruling  class  to  revitalize,  reshuffle  and  "eliminate 
the  camarilla  which  prevents  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
political  class."     Political  revolution  is  often  associated 
with  coups.   Coups  d'etat  and  palace  coups  are  "unexpected, 
forceful  substitution  [s]  of  one  ruling  group  for  another,"  which 
constitute  violent  political  revolutions.     Revolutionary  and 
counterrevolutionary  coups  are  related  to  revolution  in  that 
they  may  start  or  stall  one.   Coups,  in  general,  differ  from 
revolutions  in  that  they  do  not  seek  to  "reconstruct  a  nation's 
political,  social,  or  economic  institutions, "  merely  to  change 

O  -1 

the   personnel. 

Wars    of    secession   are    another   variation   of    internal 
upheaval    which   may    seem   like    revolution.       In    secession,    a   part 
of    a    state   breaks    off   and   declares    independence.      Motives    for 
secession    are    generally   regional,    colonial,    ethnic,    and/or 
religious    conflicts. 22      while    appearing   to   desire    the    change   of 
society's    institutions,    secessions    actually    create    distinct 


19 

Hagopian,    p. 94 


20 

Leiden,    Carl   and   Schmitt,    Karl.    The   Politics   of   Violence  : 

Revolution    in   the   Modern   World.     (New  Jersey:    Prentice   Hall, 

Inc.,    1968.)    p. 22 

21 

Hagopian,    p. 3-9 

^^Ibid.,    p. 31 


and/or  parallel  institutions. 

Revolts  are  most  often  confused  with  revolutions  because 
failed  revolutions  are  often  termed  revolts.   Because  the  term 
'revolution'  will  not  be  contingent  on  the  success  of  the 
upheaval,  a  failed  or  aborted  revolution  is  different  than  a 
revolt.   While  revolts  can  be  as  bloody  as  revolutions,  and  as 
widespread,  they  deal  with  "men  and  measures  not  with  societal 
change."  -^   They  are  contingent  on  a  charismatic  leader,  a 
tactician,  not  a  strategist,  and  are  directed  at  a  person  or 
group,  the  scapegoat. 24   Revolts  have  no  plan  or  ideology  of 
their  own."^^ 

Having  offered  a  definition  of  what  revolution  is,  and  what 
it  is  not,  the  next  logical  question  is  'why  revolution?'.   This 
question  raises  two  related  issues.   The  first  is  'why  is 
revolution  necessary?';  what  societal  problems  are  so  severe 
that  their  correction  requires  revolution?   The  second  issue 
concerns  the  build  up  of  unrest  and  the  discontent  to  the  point 
of  revolution.   Stated  another  way,  why  is  the  pre-revolutionary 
situation  not  managed,  or  simply  suppressed,  by  the  government? 
The  answers  to  both  questions  are  contingent  on  the  approach 
taken  to  revolution. 

Tocqueville  considers  revolution  a  means  of  strengthening 
the  state,  removing  inefficiencies  and  "anomalies . "26   vilfredo 
Pareto's  concept  of  revolution  is  the  "circulation  of  elites;" 
the  elite  grow  lazy,  incompetent,  and  effete  and,  as  the  gap 


23 

Hagopian,  p. 11 


24n 


:bid.,  p. 11-13 
25-, 


26 


'Ibid.,  p. 12-13 
Ibid,  p. 57 


between  the  elite  and  reality  widens,  revolution  becomes 
necessary.     Marx  viewed  revolution  as  "an  economic 

O  Q 

cataclysm,"  an  inevitable  clash  of  economic  classes. 
Returning  to  the  example  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  people 
thought  they  were  revolting  for  "Liberte..."    but  actually, 
according  to  Marx,  they  fought  for  the  capitalist  mode  of 

O  Q 

production . ^^   These  arguments  are  based  on  some  form  of 
cyclical  perception  of  history,  that  societies  rise,  decline  and 
fall  in  a  pre-ordained  pattern. ^0   Most  theorists  agree  that 
revolutions  result  from  the  coincidence  of  many  different 
factors,  which  require  a  linear  approach  to  history.   Events  are 

O  -1 

"unidirectional,  cumulative,  and  irreversible." 

The  interconnection  of  the  fields  of  study  involved  in 
revolutionary  analysis  (sociology,  psychology,  history, 
economics,  etc.)  and  the  relation  of  the  events  prior  to  a 
revolution  lead  to  infinite  regression.   Therefore,  this  study 
will  only  examine  the  conditions  necessary  for  revolution,  not 
all  potentially  related  events. -^^   As  a  result,  the  causes  of 
revolution  and  the  problems  of  the  pre-revolutionary  society 
will  seem  intertwined;  the  answers  to  the  two  previous  questions 
will  be  the  same.   While  the  societal  problems  may  be  more 
extensive,  revolutions  are  "explained  or  predicted  when  we  have 
enumerated  adequate  sets  of  antecedent  conditions  with  their 
respective  empirical  generalizations."^-^   Harry  Eckstein  breaks 


27 

Hagopian,  p. 52 

^^Ibid.,  p. 46-47 

^^Ihid..  p. 70 

30lbid.,  p. 132 

^^Ihid..  p. 133 

-^^Ibid.,  p.  124-5 
33-, 


.,  p. 123 
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these  conditions  into  "preconditions"  and  "precipitants", 
circumstances  which  make  violence  possible  or  plausible  and 
those  which  initiate  violence.     Johnson  further  divides  the 
preconditions  into  dysfunctions,  which  slowly  force  the  system 
out  of  equilibrium,  and  accelerators,  which  catalyze  the 
revolutionary  situation . -^5   Hagopian  breaks  these  conditions 
into  long  range  and  medium  range  causes  of  revolution.   The 
seven  long  term  causes  of  revolution  include:  economic  growth, 
technological  innovation,  growth  of  science,  democratization, 
secularization,  growth  of  the  modern  state,  and  growth  of  modern 
nationalism."'^   These  patterns  are  developed  during  the  century 
prior  to  a  revolution  and  are  the  "initial  conditions"  which 
underlie  the  coming  crises.     There  is  far  more  dissention 
among  theorists  regarding  mid-term  causes  of  revolution,  those  a 
decade  or  two  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  violence.     Some 
authors  have  been  rather  vague  in  their  requisites:  "foreign 
control,  economic  conditions,  political  disputes,  defects  of  the 
regime,  and  disruption  of  the  incumbent  power  structure."-^" 

George  Pettee  coined  the  colorful  expression  "cramp"  to 
describe,  in  pre-revolutionary  society,  the  frustrating 
inability  of  the  non-elite  to  do  that  which  they  believe  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  do.   To  Pettee,  economic,  ideological, 
social,  and  political  cramps  coupled  with  institutional  decay 


34 

Eckstein  in  Leiden  and  Schmitt,  p. 38 

■^^Johnson,  p.  37 

^^Hagopian,  p. 135-150 

37 

Edwards,  Lyford.  The  Natural  History  of  Revolution . (Chicago : 

University  of  Chicago  Press,  1927)  p. 26 

38 

Hagopian,  p. 150 

3'5 

Leiden,  Schmitt,  p. 38-49 
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and  the  decadence  of  the  elite  create  a  society  bound  for 
revolution.  ^   The  extent  of  the  revolution  is  based  on  the 
extent  of  the  cramp;  if  there  is  just  political  cramp  then,  only 
a  coup  will  result.   Likewise,  social,  economic,  ideological, 

and  political  cramp  combine  to  make  a  full-scale  social 

4 1 
revolution . 

Feierabend  and  Feierabend  have  developed  "a  relatively  good 
set  of  predictors"  of  revolution.'^    This  "set"  includes  eight 
conditions  for  a  pre-revolutionary  society:  a  charismatic 
leader,  an  ideology  to  bring  the  malcontents  together  [social 
myth],  contact  between  two  "disequilibriated  groups"  (often 
accomplished  through  urbanization) ,  a  boom  followed  by 
depression,  the  institution  of  mass  education  coupled  with  no 
other  reforms,  the  creation  or  expansion  of  universities,  and, 
few  available  "white  collar"  positions. 

Hagopian  has  compiled  many  other  theories  into  these  five 
causes:  war,  government  financial  crisis,  division  and 
ineptitude  of  the  ruling  class,  economic  depression,  and 
alienation  of  the  intellectuals.^   Each  of  these  sources 
deserves  individual  attention  and  will  be  addressed  in  their 
respective  order  in  the  discussion  which  follow. 

War,  according  to  Eisenstadt,  is  the  foremost  external 


40 

Pettee,  George.  The  Process  of  Revolution.  (New  York:  Howard 

Fertig,  1971)  p. 30 

^^Ihid..  p. 60 

42 

Fexerabend,  Ivo  and  Rosalind  and  Gurr,  Ted.  Anger.  Violence. 

and  Politics:  Theories  and  Research.  (New  Jersey:  Prentice 

Hall,  Inc.,  1972)  p. 95 

^^Ihid^,    p. 95 

44 

Hagopian,  p. 150 
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pressure  resulting  in  revolution.     There  are  both  deferred 
and  immediate  effects  of  war  on  revolution.   The  deferred 
effects  are  the  financial  burden  incurred  by  war  and  the  moral 
disapproval  of  an  unpopular  or  a  losing  war.'^"   War  has  often 
been  used  as  a  political  ploy  to  rally  the  people  behind  a 
regime  in  times  of  domestic  unrest.   This  is  only  successful  if 
they  are  victorious;  a  losing  war  is  disastrous  to  a  regime's 
legitimacy.     More  immediately,  war  arms  the  populace  and 
trains  them  to  fight.   It  is  often  responsible  for  famines  and 
destruction,  depriving  people  of  food  and  work.   It  also  makes 
the  situation  more  immediate  and  the  people  more  susceptible  to 
the  preachings  of  radicals .   War  induces  a  social  apathy,  "war 
weariness,"  and  "precipitates  the  decline  of  traditional 
values,"  especially  those  of  civil  obedience.     The  "power 
monopoly  of  the  state,"  especially  in  an  autocratic  regime,  is 
not  contingent  on  the  people's  consent  but  on  their  "habit  of 
obedience."  -^  The  government  is  also  no  longer  able  to  keep  its 
long  range  promises,  further  undermining  the  legitimacy  of  the 
regime . ^^ 

The  government's  ineptitude  and  its  financial  predicament 
are  closely  related.   A  majority  of  the  elite  enjoy  a  life  of 
moral  decay  and  decadence,  becoming  increasingly  isolated  from 
the  masses.   There  is  practically  no  exchange  between  the  regime 
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and  its  opposition.   The  elite  lack  political  skills,  required 
at  the  inception  of  the  regime.   Any  capable  individuals  who 
would  have  gone  into  government  service  joins  the  opposition 
instead.  5-'-   The  leader,  although  often  less  harsh  than  previous 
rulers,  is  without  political  savvy  and  is  given  poor  advice. 
The  result  is  reform  where  there  should  be  suppression  and 
suppression  where  there  should  be  reform.  ~-^    The  reforms 
attempted  appear  "weak, "  "half-hearted, "  and  "incomplete, "  and 
consequentially,  are  problems  as  opposed  to  solutions  and  make 
the  regime  itself  appear  increasingly  weak.^-^ 

Unified,  the  elite  commanded  the  "physical  means  of 
coercion,"  and  which  sufficed  as  a  deterrent.     Splintered, 
however,  they  are  reluctant  to  use  the  power  necessary  to 
prevent  the  revolution .  ~^-^   The  dissidents'  activity  is 
indicative  of  the  regime's  weakness.   A  vicious  circle  is 
created  between  the  regime,  revealing  its  deficiencies  and  the 
anti-regime  activity,  exploiting  this  weakness  and  demonstrating 
the  regime's  ineptitude.   This,  in  turn,  further  undermines  the 
regime's  ability  to  act.   The  loyalty  of  the  military  is 
essential  at  this  juncture  and  a  weak  and  petty  elite  will  be 
unable  to  command  it.   This  enables  the  revolutionaries  to 
appeal  to  the  "intellectuals  of  the  military, "  the  officers,  to 
sway  the  armed  forces  against  the  regime.   War  also  plays  a 
vital  role  here,  because  the  enlisted,  many  of  whom  were 
probably  drafted,  may  already  express  discontent  with  the 
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government . ^ " 

Frivolous  and  irresponsible  attitudes  of  the  elite  cause 
them  to  protect  their  privileges  despite  an  apparent  economic 
downturn.   The  elite  become  divided  between  choosing  a  remedy 
for  the  financial  problems  facing  the  regime  and  the  retention 
of  their  class  privileges.   Often  the  compromise  involves 
raising  taxes,  a  move  which  further  incites  the  discontented 
masses.     The  inability  of  the  elite  to  resolve  the  government 
financial  crises  is  exacerbated  by  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
pre-revolutionary  society.   As  stated  before,  pre-revolutionary 
society,  in  general,  is  advancing,  economically, 
technologically,  and  scientifically.   Economic  growth  promotes 
rising  expectations.   Unfortunately,  this  economic  progress  is 
not  evenly  shared.   The  poor  see  little  or  none  of  this 
advancement  in  terms  of  improving  the  quality  of  their  lives. 
The  'middle  class, '  riding  the  crest  of  progress,  become 
concerned  with  their  future  because  of  government 
inefficiencies.   They  fear  their  future  advancement  will  be 
stymied  by  the  regime,  which  prefers  the  status  quo.^^   The 
more  society  prospers,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to  justify 
the  government's  inability  to  manage  itself  and  the  more 
conscious  people  become  of  their  own  oppression.   There  are  some 
discrepancies  in  the  field  of  revolutionary  study  as  to  whether 
people  who  live  in  sufficient  misery  will  rebel  or  whether  there 
must  be  a  widened  gap  between  expectations  and  reality.   The 
fact  that  millions  of  people  live  in  abject  poverty  and  misery. 
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without  revolting,  would  seem  to  support  the  latter  argument. 

Davies  'J-curve'  promoted  the  idea  that  expectations  rose 
during  the  period  of  economic  growth  and  then  were  dashed  by- 
some  sharp  downturn  in  real  returns."'-'   Other  theories  have 
made  advances  on  the  J-curve,  but  the  idea  of  relative 
deprivation,  "the  difference  between  what  people  get  and  what 
people  think  they  should  get,"  remains  constant  in  all  of 
them."-'-   There  are  four  different  types  of  relative 
deprivations  which  relate  to  the  specific  societal  failures  in 
coping  with  growth  and  change.   Decremental  deprivation  exists 
when  people's  expectations  remain  constant  but  the  capability  of 
society  to  fulfill  them  drops  off;  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  current 
example.   Aspirational  deprivation  occurs  mainly  from 
technological  advances;  the  immediate  ability  of  society  to  meet 
the  people's  needs  does  not  rise,  but  the  people's  expectations 
do.   In  progressive  deprivation  both  expectations  and 
capabilities  rise  in  parallel  until  suddenly  society  is  no 
longer  able  to  continue  at  that  level  of  production,  as  results 
from  a  war.   After  reforms  or  under  a  new  regime   people's 
expectations  skyrocket  from  society's  ability  to  meet  them;  this 
is  called  accelerated  deprivation . °^   The  underlying  theme  of 
these  models  is  that  people  are  conscious  of  their  repression 
and  feel  it  is  not  necessary.   The  people  are  not  permitted  to 
achieve  the  goals  they  feel  are  attainable  and  become  depressed 
and  discouraged .  °--^   Brinton  suggests  that  the  two  economic 
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motives  for  discontent  are  the  actual  level  of  misery  and  the 
limit  placed  on  economic  activity  by  the  "prevailing 
conditions."     The  rising  "middle  class,"   who  had  begun  to 
prosper  with  the  economic  growth,  feel  unjustly  restricted.   The 
class  distinctions,  designed  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
elite,  are  "seen  as  unjust  privileges,  established  by  wicked 
men,"  and  contrary  to  nature  and  science.     They  seek  the 
land,  status  and  prestige  denied  them  by  the  regime.   The  middle 
class  becomes  envious  of  the  unearned  wealth  of  the  elite. 
Lacking  the  status  to  obtain  it  legitimately,  they  desire  to 
confiscate,  and  they  more  they  have  the  more  they  want.^^ 

The  last  of  Hagopian's  list  of  causes  is  "the  alienation  of 
the  intellectuals."   This  discussion  of  the  intelligentsia  will 
also  encompasses  what  was  called  in  the  definition  'social  myth' 
because  it  is  the  intellectuals  which  provide  that  doctrine. 
Lyford  Edwards  lists  the  change  or  creation  of  social  myth  and 
the  transfer  of  allegiance  of  the  intellectuals  as  the  two 
"master  symptoms"  of  revolution,  symptoms  which,  if  exhibited, 
point  to  an  inevitable  revolution.     But  first,  who  are  the 
intelligentsia?   Most  studies  divide  society  into  three  classes. 
There  are  numerous  terms  used  to  describe  these  classes,  but  in 
essence,  there  is  a  ruling,  a  middle,  and  a  lower  class.   The 
ruling  class,  the  one  identified  with  the  regime,  the 
government,  generally  includes  politicians,  prominent  civil 
servants,  high-ranking  officers  in  the  military,  bankers, 
landowning  nobility,  and  the  upper  echelons  of  the 
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priesthood.     Comprising  a  minority  of  the  society,  this 
'exploitive  class'  is  responsible  for  the  control  and  direction 
of  others'  labor;  they  themselves  do  not  labor.   The  lower 
class,  often  referred  to  as  the  'masses, '  the  productive 
laborers,  the  working  class,  the  oppressed,  or  the  proletariat, 
constitutes  the  manual  labor  force  of  society.   Although  the 
lower  class  is  the  majority  of  the  population,  their  standards 
of  living  are  lower,  as  is  their  level  of  education. 

The  definition  of  the  middle  class  is  the  most  ambiguous. 
Names  such  as  bourgeoisie,  intellectuals,  non-productive 
laborers,  and  publicists  have  been  applied,  but  often  refer  to 
slightly  different  groups.   Karl  Mannheim  feels  that  the 
intellectuals  are  socially  unattached,  belonging,  in  part,  to 
all  social  strata."^   Edwards  believes  that  the  non-productive 
laborers  are  those  who  live  off  the  wages  of  the  exploiters  but 
transmit  culture  from  one  generation  to  the  next.'^'-'   According 
to  Eisenstadt,  they  are  the  "politically  articulate  elite  who 
rise  in  the  wake  of  economic  change  and  dislocation,  creating 
broader  markets,  new  modes  of  production,  and  new 
ideologies."^-'-   The  class  is  alternately  defined  according  to 
education,  income,  socio-political  power,  or  occupation.   The 
term  intelligentsia,  or  intellectuals,  henceforth,  will  be  used 
in  reference  to  those  individuals  who  essentially  are  in  the 
same  income/education/occupation  bracket,  namely  "scholars, 
artists,  philosophers,  authors,  journalists,  doctors,  lawyers, 
and  the  middle  ranks  of  the  officer  corps,  and  the  clergy. "^^ 
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These  are  the  people  who  lend  credibility  to  the  ruling  class  in 
the  eyes  of  the  masses.  -^ 

The  number  of  positions  available  for  legalist  or  humanist 
intellectuals  is  small.      The  increasing  size  of  the 
intelligentsia  with  few  upper  level,  "powerful, "  positions 
available  to  them,  creates  a  bottleneck  of  talent.'^   Many  of 
these  individuals  turn  to  political  activity  as  a  release  from 
"pent-up"  intellectual  energy. '"   In  pre-revolutionary  society, 
it  is  this  class  which  constitute  the  "crisis  strata,  "those 
groups  whose  status,  economic  position,  and  political  role 
undergo  such  rapid  change  that  the  members  become  susceptible  to 
revolutionary  or  radical  ideas."''   This  mass  of  frustrated, 
educated  individuals  provides  a  breeding  ground  for 
revolutionary  leadership.   Leadership  by  the  intellectuals  is 
crucial  because  they  are  the  decision-makers,  capable  of 
planning  and  organization. '°   The  Catalytic  Theory  of 
leadership  provides  a  compromise  between  the  views  that 
revolution  is  completely  spontaneous  and  that   which  reduces  it 
to  a  grand  conspiracy.   According  to  this  theory,  the  leadership 
provided  by  the  intellectuals  ensures  that  the  revolutionary 
forces  work  with  each  other  against  the  regime  and  are  not  self- 
defeating  .  " 
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While  the  intellectuals  continue  to  support  the  regime, 
there  is  a  sense  of  optimism,  that  the  necessary  reforms  are 
possible. ^^   The  crux  of  the  problem  is  that  the  elite,  who  are 
becoming  increasingly  socially  useless,  are  depriving  the 
•useful,'  the  producers  of  labor,  of  rank,  power,  and  prestige. 
The  public  outcry  is  a  general  protest  against  the  regime  as  a 
whole.   Occasionally,  such  as  in  the  English  or  the  French 
Revolutions,  the  government  attempts  to  appease  the  people  by 

Q  1 

changing  the  personnel.     Such  efforts  are  futile  because  it 
is  not  merely  the  administrators  that  are  lacking  but  the 
institutions  themselves . "^ 

Criticism  by  the  intelligentsia  passes  through  two  phases. 
At  first  it  is  "diffuse  and  apolitical,"  a  general  condemnation 
of  society's  morals  and  the  excesses  of  the  elite  in  the  face  of 
the  abject  conditions  of  the  poor.   This  non-revolutionary 
criticism  expresses  a  "curious  agreement  that  not  too  much  is  to 
be  done  right  away  to  remedy  matters.""-^   If  the  lower  class 
demands  for  reform  is  addressed  at  this  time,  the  situation  can 
be  diffused.   But  because  the  masses  are  unable  to  accumulate 
sufficient  political  power  to  affect  the  regime,  their  situation 
remains  unchanged. °    The  dilemma  of  the  regime  is  that  the 
appropriate  response  to  this  criticism  is  severe  repression 
because  if  reforms  are  granted,  the  intelligentsia  will  agitate 
for  more.   However,  as  these  protests  are  met  with  weak  reforms, 
political  targets  are  identified  and  isolated. ^^   Increasing 
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pressure  is  brought  upon  the  regime  for  more  and  more  radical 
change.  °   The  intent  of  these  critiques  continues  to  be 
reform,  not  revolution . 87 

More  often  then  not,  institutions  are  not  originally- 
oppressive.   Even  though  the  masses  are  being  repressed  and  the 
intellectuals  have  lost  faith  in  regime,  they  continue  to  accept 
it.   However,  when  the  intelligentsia  begin  to  feel  repressed 
themselves  and  are  sure  of  which  institutions  are  the 
oppressors,  they  attack  them  vigorously.   The  attacks  reach  a 
turning  point  where  they  cease  to  be  generalized  and  begin  to 
focus  public  dissatisfaction  on  one  particular  institution  or 

p  Q  Q  Q 

person.     Attacks  become  more  frequent  and  more  unified. 
The  gamble  for  those  supporting  the  opposition  is  that  if  the 
focus  is  incorrect,  the  revolution  is  doomed  to  fail  or  is,  at 
least,  greatly  impeded."    The  tempo  of  the  movement  increases, 
and  the  intellectuals  are  well  into  the  second  phase  of 
criticism,  although  no  one  is  conscious  that  their  efforts  are 
leading  to  revolution. 

This  is  the  moment  where  the  intellectuals  shift  their 
allegiance  from  the  regime  to  the  masses.   While  some  criticism 
is  normal,  the  decision  of  the  intelligentsia,  as  a  group,  to 
stop  defending  status  quo  is  clearly  an  "advanced  symptom"  of 

no 

revolution . ^^      According   to   Edwards,    this    change    is    the   most 
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no 

recognizable  indication  of  the  coming  upheaval. 

The  regime  comes  under  a  two  pronged  attack,  in  this  second 
phase  of  criticism.   The  first  complaint  is  that  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  the  creation  of  a  new  or  an  adaptation  of  the 
old  value  system.   This  is  addressed  by  the  new  social  myth. 
The  new  social  myth  is  the  doctrine  of  the  revolution.   This 
doctrine  embodies  the  ideas  of  the  intelligentsia  and  the  hopes 
of  the  oppressed  combined  into  a  new  ideal.     The  myth  begins 
as  talk  of  ideals  and  Utopia,  changing  their  reality  to  a 
"better  world"  of  which  "Liberte,    Egalite,    Fraternite,  "    is  the 
clearest  example.^   The  latent  criticism  becomes  blatantly 
critical  until  they  become  revolutionary  ideas.   These  ideas 
evolve  into  doctrine.^"   These  ideals  shape  the  revolution  and 
provide  a  rallying  point;  they  do  not  necessarily  cause  a 
revolution . ^ 

The  second  target  for  criticism  is  moral  corruption  and 
repression . "°   These  critiques  are  the  most  dangerous  and 
insidious  because  they  are  designed  to  undermine  the  elite's 
confidence  in  themselves .   The  intellectuals  seek  to  expose  the 
flaws  of  the  elite  by  revealing  and  publicizing  scandals.   They 
engage  in  "muck-raking"  and  slander.   Rumors  are  spread  in  order 
to  sabotage  reputations  and  the  confidence  the  public  once 

Then,  to  destroy  the  faith  the 
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regime  had  in  itself,  the  intellectuals  begin  a  campaign  of 
political  satire.   Caricature  is  more  potent  than  outright 
criticism  because  it  undermines  respect  for  authority.   It  is 
far  more  damaging  to  be  "silly, "  or  "laughable"  than  to  be  evil 
or  wrong.   If  the  regime  is  portrayed  as  malevolent  then  it  can 
either  deny  the  facts  or  counter  with  different  values.-'-'-'^   But 
if  its  institutions  are  made  to  look  ridiculous,  the  regime  is 
forced  to  fight  for  its  authority.   "To  remain  in  authority 
requires  respect  for  the  person  or  the  office.   The  greatest 
enemy  of  authority,  therefore,  is  contempt,  and  the  surest  way 
to  undermine  it  is  laughter . "^^^    In  the  frenzy  to  retain 
authority,  the  elite  turn  against  each  other.   Their 
fragmentation  is  crucial  because,  as  a  unified  force,  they  are 
unstoppable.   Divided,  they  are  unable  to  repress  the  impending 
upheaval . 
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Chapter  II-  Russian  Revolution 

Discussions  of  the  events  leading  to  the  Russian  Revolution 
most  often  begin  with  the  Decembrist  Revolt.   Although  almost  a 
century  prior  to  the  Revolution,  "the  Decembrist  Revolt  began  a 
genuine  revolutionary  movement  led  by  the  intelligentsia  that 
would  culminate  in  the  Revolution  of  1917.  "■'■   This  movement 
provided  the  social  myth  which  inspired  the  revolutionary 
doctrine  through  the  next  century. 

Prior  to  the  Decembrist  Revolt,  there  had  been  open 
dissatisfaction  with  the  economic  situation  and  with  serfdom. 
Two  organizations,  the  Northern  Society  and  the  Southern 
Society,  formed  to  give  structure  and  support  to  social 
criticism.   The  Southern  Society,  which  later  combined  with  the 
Society  of  United  Slavs,  was  comprised  of  radical  lower  gentry 
and  middle-ranking  military  officers.   Its  focus  was  the 
abolition  of  serfdom  and  the  creation  of  a  constitutional 
regime.   However,  unlike  the  Northern  Society  based  in  St. 
Petersburg,  the  Kiev-based  Southern  Society  was  too  far  removed 
from  the  center  of  political  activity.   The  Northern  Society 
consisted  of  moderate  upper  gentry  who  agreed  that  the  autocracy 
was  in  need  of  reform.   Tzar  Alexander  I's  death  on  November  19, 
1825,  created  a  vacuum  of  authority  because  there   was  no 
clearly  designated  heir.   During  the  confusion,  the  Northern 
Society  rushed  to  organize  an  uprising.   Nicholas,  Alexander's 
youngest  brother  and  the  newly  designated  heir,  was  made  aware 
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of  their  plans  and  moved  to  expeditiously  proclaim  his 
assumption  of  the  throne  and  administer  the  oath  of  loyalty.   On 
December  14,  the  army  gathered  to  pledge  their  allegiance  to  the 
tzar.   The  3000  or  so  troops  collaborating  with  the  Northern 
Society  conspirators  refrained  from  taking  it.   Few  of  the  key 
members  were  actually  present  and  the  disorganized  protest 
became  chaotic.   A  curious  crowd  gathered  but  the  rebels  failed 
to  utilize  their  support.   The  crowd  refused  to  disperse, 
despite  the  demands  of  the  police,  and  Nicholas  ordered  the 
troops  to  open  fire.   Innocent  bystanders  were  killed  as  well  as 
most  of  the  rebels.   Later  investigations  completely  routed  out 
members  of  both  Societies.   Over  one  hundred  were  arrested  and 
sentenced  to  either  death  or  exile.   The  images  of  imperial 
troops  firing  on  the  "defenders  of  the  rights  of  man"  created  a 
romantic  myth  of  the  heroic  revolutionary,  an  ideal  which 
maintained  rebellious  spirits  through  the  next  80  years. ^ 

Nicholas  I,  a  stern,  rigid  autocrat,  was  known  as  the  'Iron 
Tzar.'   In  1833,  his  official  doctrine  of  "Orthodoxy,  Autocracy, 
and  Nationalism"  was  promulgated  and  enforced  by  secret  police. 
Nicholas'  alarm  at  the  European  Revolutions  of  1848  which 
resulted  in  his  imposition  strict  censorship.   Despite  his 
restrictive  policies,  Nicholas  was  responsible  for  much 
advancement  in  Russian  society.   Russian  Law  was  finally 
codified  in  1833  by  Count  Speransky.   Similar  steps  were  taken 
to  modernize  the  economy.   The  quantity  and  variety  of 
industries  developed,  centering  primarily  on  textiles.   Oil, 
coal,  and  iron  lagged  behind  western  standards  and  Russia 
remained  industrially  uncompetitive.   Despite  being  a  small 
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percentage  of  the  population,  the  urban  labor  force  grew  from 
225,000  in  1804  to  862,000  in  1860.3   This  development  is 
historically  significant;  it  is  the  time  frame  of  Karl  Marx's 
writings  which  later  became  so  important  in  the  Russian 
Revolution.   The  same  revolutions  of  1848  which  caused  Nicholas 
I  to  tighten  his  control,  gave  Marx  hope  of  future  proletarian 
revolutions.   Marx  proposed  a  revolutionary  rise  of  the  working 
class  against  their  capitalist,  bourgeois  oppressors.   Despite 
the  creation  of  a  small  proletariat,  the  Russian  underclass  were 
still  almost  entirely  serfs.   The  concept  of  serfs  revolting 
against  the  tzar  and  seizing  control  of  the  country  was  too 
abhorrent  for  even  the  most  liberal  Russian. 

The  period  from  the  mid-  1830 's  through  the  1840 's  saw  the 
rise  of  an  ideology,  to  become  important  in  later  politics, 
socialism.   Alexander  Herzen,  the  leading  Russian  socialist, 
sought  to  combine  elements  of  Western  socialism  and  traditional 
Russian  communal  values.   His  writings  heavily  influenced  the 
next  generation  of  socialists,  the  Populists.   Populism 
continued  to  be  crucial  in  the  revolutionary  history  of  Russia. 
Also  taking  his  lead  from  socialism  at  this  time  was  Michael 
Bakunin,  the  founder  of  anarchism.^ 

Throughout  his  reign,  Nicholas  I  promoted  Russian  expansion 
into  Poland  and  Central  Asia.   However,  the  Decembrist  Revolt 
had  caused  Nicholas  to  be  suspicious  of  educated  officers .   As  a 
result,  his  primary  interest  not  in  training  and  educating  an 
efficient  fighting  force  but,  instead,  was  military  pomp  and 
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regalia.^   The  army's  weakness  was  embarrassingly  exposed  in 
the  Crimean  War.   The  war  began  in  1853  as  a  European 
retaliation  to  Russian  expansion,  into  Ottoman  territory  around 
the  Black  Sea.   Feeling  that  Russian  control  of  the  region  would 
upset  the  balance  of  power,  Britain,  France,  and  Sardinia,  along 
with  the  Ottoman  Empire  declared  war  on  Russia.^   The  myth  of 
Russian  land  power  was  dispelled  and  its  "technological  and 
economic  backwardness  compared  to  the  Western  powers"  was 
exposed. ^ 

The  last  days  of  Nicholas  I,  the  Iron  Tzar,  were 
preoccupied  with  his  defeats  in  the  Crimean.   The  Russian 
debacle,  which  humiliated  Nicholas  I,  brought  civil  unrest  to  a 
crescendo.   Nicholas  died  during  the  war,  in  1855,  leaving  the 
more  liberal-minded  Alexander  to  conclude  the  peace.   Having 
resolved  the  foreign  crisis,  Alexander  II  was  confronted  with 
domestic  dissatisfaction.   Some  combination  of  his  own  liberal 
sentiments,  civil  instability,  and  intellectual  protest  led 
Alexander  II  to  emancipate  the  serfs  in  1861.   The  initial  phase 
was  the  personal  release  of  the  private  serfs,  with  provisions 
for  land  to  be  determined  at  a  later  date.   Other  serfs,  such  as 
imperial  serfs  or  state  peasants,  were  not  freed  until  1863  and 
1866  respectively.   The  serfs  soon  realized  their  predicament  in 
regard  to  land  ownership  because  their  liberation  did  not 
guarantee  them  the  rights  to  the  land  they  tilled  or  immediate 
liberation  if  they  chose  to  continue  working  it.   The 
regulations  for  land  aquisition  created  numerous  difficulties 
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for  serf  and  landowner  alike  as  regions  were  redistributed 
differently  and  on  different  time  schedules.   Some  peasants 
prefered  immediate  freedom   took  beggar's  allotments,  smaller 
portions  of  land.   This  process  created  social  strata  among  the 
peasants . 

Freeing  the  serfs  temporarily  undermined  the  possibility  of 
any  rebellion  from  below  but  it  did  not  satisfy  the 
intelligentsia,  pushing  for  increasingly  more  reforms.   In  1863, 
the  army  system  of  conscription,  lifelong  commitment,  and 
residence  camps  for  the  enlisted  was  revised.   Universal 
conscription  was  instituted  for  a  time  period  contingent  on  the 
level  of  education.  Zemstvo,    or  representative  assemblies, 
were  established  in  1864.   Similarly,  dumy,    or  city  councils, 
were  created  for  urban  autonomy.   This  considerable  departure 
from  the  previous,  rigidly  central  authority  allowed  for  greater 
development  on  the  local  level.   Fundamental  changes  were  made 
in  the  judicial  system  in  the  same  year.   Foremost  among  the 
revisions  were  the  creation  of  public  trials,  'justice  of  the 
peace'  local  courts  for  lesser  cases,  and  the  lifelong 
appointment  of  judges,  freeing  them  from  the  power  of  the  upper 
classes . ^ 

Restrictions  on  education  and  censorship  were  eased  as 
well.   The  Public  Schools  Statute  of  1864  was  the  first  official 
proposal  for  national  primary  schools.   In  regards  to 
censorship,  "Nicholas  I  had  sought  to  permit  only  publications 
beneficial  to  the  state,  Alexander  II  generally  permitted 
whatever  did  not  endanger  it."^   Therefore  the  number  of 
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Russian  publications  jumped  from  twenty  five  in  1855  to  nearly 
200  in  1862.10 

Included  in  this  upsurge  of  publication  were  many  liberal, 
even  radical,  documents.   Herzen's  paper,  Kolokol    (The  Bell), 
which  promoted  the  institution  of  a  zemskii    sobor,    a 
consultative  assemble,  was  smuggled  in  from  England  beginning  in 
1857.   Chernyshevsky,  while  in  prison  in  1863,  wrote  What  Is  to 
Be  Done,  a  treatise  on  Utopian  socialism  whose  ideas  of 
voluteerism  would  later  influence  Lenin. ^    Catechism  of  a 
Revolutionary,  the  basis  for  the  Bolshevic  Party,  was  also 
written  in  1869,  by  Bakunin,  and  Sergei  Nechaev,  anarchists. 

It  was  from  this  turbulent  intellectual  activity  that 
several  political  groups  arose.   One  organization.  Hell, 
patterned  after  the  Chernyshevsky ' s  writings,  was  lead  by 
Nicholas  Ishutin.   Believing  in  "direct,  violent  action,"  the 
group  attempted  to  assassinate  the  Tzar  in  April  1866.   The 
perpetrators  were  executed  and  the  members  dispersed.   Another 
organization,  Narodnaia   Resprava,    the  People's  Reckoning,  was 
established  in  1870  by  Nachaev  to  foment  unrest. 

Populism  reached  its  zenith  at  this  point,  when  in  1873- 
1874,  the  "young  urban  intellectuals  'went  to  the  people'  to 
spread  socialist  ideas  and  prepare  revolution . "^2   This 
movement  backed  by  Pyotr  Lavrov,  believed  that  it  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  educated  to  inform  the  masses  of  socialism 
and  of  their  revolutionary  potential.   The  abysmal  failure  of 
this  effort  forced  disheartened  socialists  to  redirect  their 
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revolutionary  goals. 

The  result  was  the  emergence  of  revolutionary  socialism  and 
social  democrats.  Zemlia    i    Volia,    Land  and  Liberty,  the 
product  of  the  All-Russia  Socialist  Revolutionary  Organization, 
was  originally  founded  in  1861  but  was  reorganized  in  1876. 
Zemlia    i    Volia,    a  radical  student  organization,  had  for  its 
agenda  land  reformation,  namely  giving  all  the  land  to  the 
peasants,  and  succeeded  in  conducting  the  first  mass  strike  in 
Russia.   The  issue  of  terrorism  split  the  group  in  1879.   The 
two  remaining  factions  were  Black  Repartition,  the  moderate 
group  opposed  to  terrorism  and  Narodnaia    Volia,    People's  Will, 
based  on  terrorism,  with  Nachaev  and  Tkachev  at  its  helm. 
Narodnaia    Volia   carried  out  a  consistent  policy  of  terrorist 
activity,  including  assassinations.   In  March  1881,  the 
organization  assassinated  Alexander  II.   Within  two  years  the 
members  had  been  routed  and  the  group  broken . 

Alexander  III,  the  successor  to  the  throne,  became  far  more 
conservative  as  a  reaction  to  the  assassination  of  his  father. 
Many  of  his  father's  reforms,  including  the  representative, 
consultative  assembly  and  movement  towards  limited  autocracy, 
were  shelved.   The  number  of  people  with  political  franchise  was 
restricted  and  censorship  tightened.   During  his  reign,  from 
1881  to  1894,  Marxism  and  socialist  revolution  became  an 
increasingly  attractive  alternative  for  the  intelligentsia.   The 
Russians  distinguished  between  the  intelligentsia  and  the 
bourgeoisie,  a  class  whose  size  and  purpose  were  limited  by 
trade  restrictions  and  lack  of  industry.   The  intelligentsia, 
however,  were  comprised  primarily  of  lesser  gentry  and 
rebellious,  unemployed  bourgeois  youth.   This  educated  class  was 
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aware  of  the  liberal  and  socialist  philosophies  in  Europe  and  of 
their  political  impotence.   Alexander  Ill's  increased  severity 
pushed  many  of  these  intellectuals  to  further  extremism.   The 
famine  of  1891  and  the  resulting  peasant  desperation  highlighted 
populism's  failings  and  turned  many  of  the  intelligentsia, 
including  Vladimir  Ulianov,  later  known  as  Lenin,  to  Marxism. 
Marxism  developed  under  the  cultivation  of  Plekhanov,  the  father 
of  Russian  Marxism,  and  the  Liberation  of  Labor,  a  Marxist 
group.   In  1898,  Vera  Zasulich,  Pavel  Axelrod,  Julius  Martov, 
Plekhanov,  and  Lenin  formed  the  Russian  Social  Democratic  Labor 
Party,  based  on  orthodox  Marxism. 

Although  politically  and  religiously  conservative, 
Alexander  III  achieved  far  greater  economic  success  than  his 
predecessors.   With  the  assistance  of  his  Finance  Minister, 
Sergei  Witte,  Alexander  III  pushed  Russia  into  the  modern  age. 
Railroads  were  developed  as  was  the  mining  industry.   Where 
capital  was  in  short  supply,  Witte  arranged  foreign  loans. 
Tariffs  were  lowered  and  Russia  was  put  on  the  gold  standard. 
Unfortunately,  entrepreneurial  skills  were  not  fostered  and 
industry  became  bureaucratized.   Monopolies  and  cartels  emerged 
and  corruption  was  rampant.   Unemployment  rose  and  wages  fell. 
Russian  workers  were  not  allowed  to  unionize  and  because  fresh 
labor  was  always  available  from  rural  areas,  there  was  little 
pressure  to  raise  wages  or  working  conditions . ^^ 

This  situation  galvanized  the  Russian  Marxists.   The 
leaders  of  the  Liberation  of  Labor  reorganized  in  exile  to 
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publish  the  newspaper  Iskra,    the  Spark.   Lenin  joined  this 
group  in  1900,  and,  in  1903,  after  an  initial  failure  in  1898, 
convened  the  Second  Congress  of  the  Russian  Social  Democratic 
Labor  Party  (RSDRP) .   A  division  between  the  delegates  arose 
over  the  issue  of  membership:  Lenin  felt  that  it  should  be 
restricted  to  active  party  members  while  Julius  Martov  promoted 
mass  membership.   After  several  votes  and  several  walk-outs, 
Lenin's  faction  was  victorious  and  proclaimed  themselves  the 
Bolsheviks,  the  majority.   The  remaining  delegates  were  left  in 
the  minority,  the  Mensheviks. 

In  1894,  Nicholas  II  had  succeeded  his  father  to  the  throne 
and  continued  his  conservative  politics.   He  also  maintained  the 
economy  and  preserved  an  uneasy  status  quo.   This  lasted  until 
the  Socialist  Revolutionaries,  the  new  generation  Populists, 
began  to  foment  civil  unrest.   The  Union  of  Socialist 
Revolutionaries,  founded  in  1896,  had  a  broad  but  undisciplined 
membership.   At  the  core  of  the  organization  was  the  Combat 
Detachment,  including  Grigorii  Gershuni  and  Evno  Azev,  who 
conducted  terrorist  activities.   Between  1902  and  1905,  they 
assassinated  several  government  officials  including  the  Moscow 
governor-general.^'^   Amidst  the  chaos  of  frequent 

assassinations,  Russia  became  engaged  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 
The  Russians  had  been  expanding  in  central  Asia  and  China.  The 
Japanese  attacked  elements  of  the  Russian  fleet  off  the  Korean 
Peninsula  in  order  to  halt  the  Russian  onslaught.  A  series  of 
humiliating  defeats  followed  the  sinking  of  the  entire  Russian 
fleet  after  it  sailed  to  the  battle  scene  from  the  Baltic  Sea. 
Following  this  embarrassment,  the  Tzar  agreed  to  a  peace 
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conference  mediated  by  the  Americans.   The  settlement  for  the 
Japanese  confirmed  the  Russian  defeat.   This  extremely  unpopular 
war  cost  the  government  approximately  $1  billion. ^^ 

A  series  of  events  coincided  in  1904  which  doomed  the 
autocratic  regime.   A  depression  had  devastated  the  Russian 
economy  and  bad  grain  harvests  had  undermined  their  primary 
export  and,  eventually,  caused  a  famine.   Nicholas  II 's 
consistent  conservatism  in  the  face  of  continuous  social 
criticism  had  made  the  situation  increasingly  unbearable  for  the 
intellectuals.   Interior  Minister  Pleve,  a  motivated  if  not 
enlightened  member  of  the  cabinet,  was  assassinated  in  July.   In 
addition,  the  ongoing  war  was  increasingly  foreboding. 

The  crisis  reached  its  peak  in  January  of  1905.   A  priest, 
Father  Gapon,  organized  a  peaceful  protest,  with  police 
cooperation,  to  distract  workers  from  the  mounting  revolutionary 
sentiments.   Railroad  workers  joined  the  strike  as  did  those  of 
many  other  industries  when  the  news  of  Port  Arthur's  fall  became 
known.   Women  and  children  marched  with  the  workers  and  the 
priests  to  petition  for  worker  and  civil  rights  and  an  end  to 
the  war.   When  the  crowd  refused  to  disperse.  Grand  Duke 
Vladimir,  the  Tzar's  uncle,  had  troops  open  fire  on  them.   The 
events  of  that  day,  which  came  to  be  known  as  Bloody  Sunday, 
permanently  dispelled  the  image  of  the  Tzar  as  a  father  figure. 

The  next  month,  on  February  4,  Grand  Duke  Sergei  was 
assassinated  and  chaos  spread  throughout  Russia.   The  Union  of 
Unions,  formed  from  the  Union  of  Labor  and  several  other 
professional  guilds,  served  as  the  liberal  voice  for  a 
constitutional  assembly  and  organized  strikes  and 
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demonstrations.   On  June  14,  the  crew  of  the  battleship 
Potemkin   mutinied  and  rendered  impotent  the  entire  Black  Sea 
fleet.   This  lent  considerable  power  to  the  protests  which 
mounted  to  a  general  strike  in  October.   With  the  city  in  chaos, 
the  only  recognized  authority  on  St.  Petersburg  was  the  Soviet, 
lead  by  Leon  Trotsky. 

Witte  proposed  two  alternatives  to  the  Tzar;  he  could 
either  institute  a  military  dictatorship  under  someone  else's 
command  or  he  could  allow  a  constitutional  regime.   Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  refused  to  accept  the  title  and  Nicholas  II  was  forced 
to  accept  a  constitution.   The  October  Manifesto  outlined  the 
Tzar's  concessions  which  included  civil  liberties,  a  wider 
franchise,  and  that  no  legislation  would  be  passed  without  the 
Duma's  approval.   The  announcement  was  met  with  considerable 
support  from  the  liberals. 

However,  the  revolutionaries,  however,  felt  the 
proclamation  was  a  trick,  calling  for  continued  strikes  and 
munities.   The  St.  Petersburg  Soviet  responded  with  a  general 
strike  and  the  Moscow  Soviet  lead  an  armed  uprising.   The  troops 
returning  from  the  war  were  called  upon  to  suppress  the  riots 
and  peace  was  temporarily  restored. 

The  First  Duma  was  convened  in  1906.   The  Left  boycotted 
the  elections  and  so  were  not  represented  in  the  assembly. 
Although  there  was  no  majority,  the  largest  group  represented 
was  the  moderate  Constitutional  Democrats  or  Cadets.   The 
political  organization  of  the  Union  of  Unions,  the  Cadets,  under 
the  leadership  of  Pavel  Miliukov,  promoted  a  constitutional 
monarchy  like  that  of  Britain 

The  Tzar  had  retained  certain  rights  according  to  the 
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Manifesto,  including  appointing  half  of  the  ministers,  ruling  by 
decree  during  the  Duma's  recesses,  and  being  able  to  dissolve 
the  assembly.   Having  replaced  Witte  with  the  more  conservative, 
monarchist  Petr  Stolypin,  Nicholas  waited  for  an  opportunity  to 
undermine  the  Duma.   When  dissention  arose,  the  Tzar  dismissed 
the  assembly.   The  riots  and  mutinies  that  resulted  from  the 
dismissal  were  met  with  considerable  force  and  quelled. 

The  Left  participated  in  the  election  of  the  Second  Duma 
and,  as  a  result,  it  was  far  more  representative  of  Russian 
society.   The  Cadets  lost  many  seats  but  were  able  to  pass 
considerable  reform  legislation.   The  government,  again  in  an 
attempt  to  avoid  further  reforms,  recessed  the  Duma  and  Stolypin 
exercised  Article  87,  the  rule  by  decree.   Voting  laws  were 
changed  to  allow  a  greater  representation  of  landowners  and  many 
social  revolutionaries  were  arrested  to  prevent  their  election. 
As  a  result,  the  Third  Duma  was  rather  conservative  and 
accomplished  little.   In  1910,  under  Stolypin 's  guidance,  the 
Duma  did  attempt  a  land  reform,  giving  peasants  their  own  land. 
However,  instead  of  redistributing  land  from  the  large  landowner 
to  the  peasants,  Stolypin  broke  up  the  mir,  the  peasant  commune, 
and  ordered  the  peaseants  to  consolidate  their  strips  of  land. 

Although  most  revolutionary  leaders,  unable  to  affect 
change  with  the  new  Duma,  had  gone  abroad  in  exile,  opposition 
activity  continued.   On  September  1,  1911,  Stolypin  was 
assassinated.   The  Fourth  Duma  assembled  in  1912,  beginning  a 
period  of  strikes  and  agitation  which  lasted  until  1914. 

In  1914,  Russia  was  drawn  into  the  First  World  War  in 
defense  of  its  ally,  Serbia.   The  Russian  army  was  unprepared  to 
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confront  a  substantial  foe  such  as  the  Germans;  comparatively, 
they  were  ill-equipped,  poorly  trained,  and  their  officers 
uneducated  in  military  strategy.   By  1915,  the  Russians  had 
suffered  4,360,000  losses. ^^   In  August  1915,  Nicholas  decided, 
against  the  better  council  of  the  Duma,  to  go  to  the  front  and 
lead  the  army  himself.   This  caused  two  severe  problems:  the 
Tzar  had  no  military  training  or  experience  and  the  affairs  of 
government  were  left  in  the  hands  of  his  wife,  Alexandra.   The 
Empress  Alexandra  was  completely  under  the  influence  of  her 
personal  advisor,  Grigorii  Rasputin,  "a  debauched  and  ignorant 
peasant .  "■'■'^    Russia  was,  both  militarily  and  politically,  in 
shambles.   1916  saw  another  2,000,000  Russian  losses  and  people 
living  near  the  front,  flocked  to  the  cities.   This  urban 
population  surge  created  food  shortages  and  riots.   In  the  midst 
of  this  chaos,  the  Duma  reconvened  in  November  1916  and 
denounced  Rasputin.   Some  of  the  highest  noble  members  of  the 
Duma  conspired  to,  and  succeeded  in,  assassinating  the 
influential,  reactionary  monk  on  December  29,  1916. 

While  Rasputin's  death  made  governing  easier,  it  did  not 
lessen  the  sky-rocketing  inflation  or  shorten  the  food  lines. 
In  March  1917,  a  strike  at  the  Putilov  Works,  a  large  factory  in 
St.  Petersburg,  filled  the  streets  with  thousands  of  workers. 
The  Cossacks  were  called  out  to  suppress  the  riots  but  they 
refused.   On  the  9^^,    the  Soviets,  projecting  a  massive 
upheaval,  elected  the  Soviet  of  Workers'  (and  later.  Soldiers') 
Deputies.   The  next  day,  the  Tzar  telegrammed  back  from  the 
front  allowing  the  army  to  open  fire  on  the  crowds .   Two  days 
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later,  the  army  mutinied  in  support  of  the  revolutionaries.   The 
same  day,  the  Soviet  dispatched  representatives  demanding  the 
Tzar's  abdication,  to  which,  to  their  surprise,  he  consented. 
On  the  14th  of  March,  the  Kronstadt  naval  base  mutinied  and  the 
revolutionaries  were  in  firm  control  of  St.  Petersburg. 
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Chapter  III-  Russian  Literature 

The  tradition  of  great  Russian  writers  begins  coincidently 
with  the  Russian  revolutionary  legacy,  at  the  time  of  the 
Decembrist  Revolt .   Alexander  Pushkin,  considered  the  first 
great  Russian  writer  published  Eugene  Oneain.  the  first  Russian 
novel,  in  1825,  the  year  of  the  Revolt. ^   The  Decembrist 
Revolt  had  a  considerable  impact  on  the  literary  class,  many 
poets  having  been  exiled  or  executed.   The  period  of  severe 
government  reaction  following  the  Revolt  intensified  the  debate 
between  the  Slavophiles  who  believed  that  the  key  to  Russia's 
development  was  in  traditional  Russian  values,  and  the 
Westernizers,  those  who  felt  that  Russia's  future  lay  in 
European-style  progress .   This  debate  carried  into  a  new 
generation  of  writers,  "the  men  of  the  forties,"  the  1840 's,  the 
"pre-revolutionary,  educated,  non-noble  elite. "^   Included  in 
this  group  are  Turgenev,  Gogol,  Dostoevsky,  and  Chernyshevky. 
Their  "socially  conscious  literature  and  articulate  public 
opinion"  is  graphically  expressed  in  a  combination  of  realist 
style  and  populist  ideology. 

Tzar  Nicholas  I's  concern  with  the  growing  populist 
movement  lead  to  the  disbanding  of  the  Petrashevsky  Circle.   The 
Circle,  a  literary  club  of  writers  with  Leftist  leanings,  was 
uncovered  in  1849,  its  membership  dispersed,  and  its  leaders 
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arrested.   Among  those  arrested  and  condemned  to  death  was 
Dostoevsky;  the  sentenced  was  commuted,  at  the  last  possible 
moment  in  front  of  the  firing  squad,  to  Siberian  exile. 

The  1860 's  saw  the  rise  of  the  next  generation  of  Russian 
writers,  the  raznochintsy,    or  the  "multi-class 
intelligentsia."^   The  term  intelligentsia  came  to  reflect  a 
different  connotation  in  Russia;  they  were  "the  educated  society 
with  radical,  left-wing  views.  "'^   Alexander  II 's  ascension  to 
the  throne  in  1855  had  introduced  a  relaxation  of  censorship 
and,  by  1865,  new  regulations  allowed  for  books  over  ten  pages 
and  translations  over  twenty,  to  be  published  without  prior 
approval.^   What  developed  in  the  relaxed  atmosphere  was 
nihilism,  populism  and  socialism.   "By  1860,  the  main  purpose  of 
Russian  literature  was  to  disclose  the  potential  for  revolution 
in  Russian  society."^   Major  writers  of  this  era  were 
Dobroliubov,  Pisarev,  and  Tolstoy.   Tolstoy,  a  conservative 
nobleman,  is  credited  with  "contribut [ing]  most  to  the 
disintegration  of  the  monarchy  and  imperial  society."^   His 
insightful,  realistic  portrayals  of  the  ruling  class  showed  its 
gaping  flaws  more  eloquently  than  those  of  later  genre  who 
purpose  it  was  to  do  so. 

The  era  of  the  Russian  novel  closed  in  the  1880 's. 
Dostoevsky  died  in  1881  Turgenev  in  1883,  and  Tolstoy  became 
increasingly  involved  in  the  Church  in  the  mid-80 's  and 
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published  only  one  more  novel.   Also,  in  1881,  Alexander  III 
applied  harsh  censorship  as  a  reprisal  for  Alexander  II 's 
assassination.   Tightly  repressed,  literary  activity  continued 
through  the  1880 's,  more  subdued  and  restrained  than  before. 

As  repression  tends  to  bring  forth  greater  vitality,  so  the 
containment  of  the  80 's  brought  "a  change  of  atmosphere,  with  a 
sense  among  the  new  intellectual  generation"  of  European  styles 
and  attitudes.^   The  literary  genre  in  vogue  was  symbolism,  a 
convenient  device  for  eluding  censors.   It  also  brought  a  return 
to  religion  and  mysticism.   The  revolutionary  excitement  carried 
a  religious  intent;  a  popular  slogan  became  "the  coming  of 
Christ. "9   Later,  between  1907-1910,  following  the  1905 
Revolution,  censors  relaxed  and  mysticism  combined  with  explicit 
sexuality  to  become  a  new,  rather  sensual  literary  form. 

The  turn  of  the  century  saw  the  rise  of  new  authors.   These 
artists,  writing  just  prior  to  the  revolution,  will  be  the  focus 
of  closer  analysis.   The  style  changes  from  observation  and 
commentary  of  the  the  regimes  shortcomings,  to  a  satire  and 
mocking  of  those  in  power.   Russian  history  is  instrumental  in 
the  literature  of  this  era;  prior  to  the  1905  Revolution,  the 
imperial  regime  is  the  target  of  ridicule.   As  the  Soviet 
Revolution  approaches,  the  writers  change  also,  taking  aim  at 
the  bourgeoisie.   Writers  who  side  with  the  people,  the 
socialist  movement,  distinguish  themselves  from  the  bourgeois 
intelligentsia . 

Anton  Chekhov,  while  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  Russian 
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writers,  was  truly  that,  an  artist  for  art's  sake  alone, 
intending  no  political  statement.   Chekhov's  graphic 
descriptions  of  life  do  make  statements  in  their  own  right,  but 
not  as  purposeful  caricatures  of  the  elite.   His  private 
letters,  however,  do  support  the  premise  that  the  publicists  of 
the  time  make  sport  of  the  class  to  fall  in  the  upcoming 
revolution,  in  the  case,  the  bourgeoisie/intelligentsia.   To 
Chekhov  the  intellectual  is  a  good  man  who  cannot  make  good,  who 
can  dream  but  cannot  rule,  "they  broke  their  lives  and  the  lives 
of  others;  they  were  silly,  weak,  futile,  hysterical .  "■'■'^ 

Maxim  Gorky  established  a  tradition  of  mocking  those  in 
power.   As  a  result  of  his  lower  class  upbringing,  Gorky  writes 
not  only  about  the  Russian  people,  but  as  one  of  them.   "He 
hates  the  smug  existence  of  the  rich,  the  placid  spirit  of  thee 
intelligentsia,  the  servility  of  the  peasant. "1^   In  1902, 
Gorky  published  The  Philistines  also  known  as  The  Petty 
Bourgeois,  a  blatant  stab  at  the  banality  of  bourgeois  life. ^2 
In  The  Lower  Depths  (1903),  Gorky  says  through  one  of  the 
protagonists,  "I  know  what  a  lie  is!   Whoever's  weak  inside., 
and  whoever  sucks  his  life  from  others-  they  need  lies..."i3 
This  is  clearly  an  attack  on  bourgeois  capitalists,  who  "suck" 
their  livings  "from  others"  in  the  form  of  profits.   They  are 
portrayed  as  snivelling  and  weak  of  character,  not  the  most 
complimentary  picture. 
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Gorky's  attack  on  the  establishment  continued  both 
publically  and  privately.   Gorky  was  arrested  in  connection  with 
Bloody  Sunday  in  1905.   He  wrote  to  his  friend  K.P.  Piatnetsky 
that  he  was  eager  for  his  trial  so  that  he  could  "shame  the 
family  of  the  Romanovs  and  their  ilk."^"^   Following  the  1905 
Revolution,  Gorky's  contempt  for  the  intelligentsia  grew;  "you 
look  at  something  that  stands  before  you  and  you  try  to  figure 
out:  what  being  is  that  creature  imitating?"!^   gy  ^he  outbreak 
of  WWI  Gorky  wrote,  "intelligentsia;  they're  so  apathetic,  so 
lazy,  careless,  inefficient-  it's  hopeless...   Even  terror  does 
not  prevent  cheats  from  cheating.   The  bourgeoisie ...  [is] 
robbing  the  country. "^^ 

Fyodor  Sologub  is  counted  as  one  of  Russia's  great 
satirists,  with  Dostoevsky  and  Leonid  Andreev.^^   In  his  first 
novel.  Bad  Dreams ^  the  main  character  is  introduced  to  a  retired 
army  general,  representative  of  the  Russian  nobility.   The 
general  is,  in  all  ways,  crude  and  vulgar  to  a  terrifying 
extreme.   Alexander  Blok  describes  a  passage  of  Bad  Dreams : 

The  General  forces  his  children,  'with  dull  and 
restless  eyes,  with  reddened  and  trembling  lips, '  to 
fall  down,  knocking  the  backs  of  their  heads  against 
the  floor  and  to  sneeze,  weep  and  dance  on  command. 
When  the  humiliation  of  the  down-trodden  children 
achieves  grotesque  proportions,  the  hero  remarks  to 
the  General,  'Yes,  that  is  extraordinary  obedience. 
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One  wagers  that  they  would  even  eat  each  other  at  your 
command.'   'Yes,  they  would  even  eat  each  other, 
'exclaims  the  General,  'and  they  wouldn't  leave  a 
bite.   But  they  have  plenty  to  eat-  I'm  not  one  to 
starve  them.'^^ 

The  painful  truth  of  Sologub's  satire  is  that,  while  they 
may  be  caricatures,  his  characters  resemble  reality  enough  to  be 
recognizable.   This  theme  of  identifying  the  ugliness  of  reality 
is  expanded  in  The  Little  Devil  (1907) .   The  protagonist, 
Peredonov,  is  a  school  teacher  who  is  plagued  by   a  "dirty, 
stinking,  hideous,  strange  being. "^^   Peredonov  is  driven  half- 
mad  by  this  creature.   However,  the  story  reveals  that  what 
haunts  him  is  a  mere  reflection  of  his  own  vulgarity,  his  "all- 
embracing  pettiness,"  his  "paltry  meanness. "20   Peredonov  is 
the  symbol  of  aristocratic  life;  its  shallow,  callous,  and 
oblivious  to  its  own  barbarity.   By  creating  both  the  disgusting 
"devil"  and  the  repulsive  Peredonov,  Sologub  is  able  to  deride 
the  nobility  twice  in  one  novel. 

Nikolai  Rimsky-Korsakov  is  one  of  the  'Great  Five'  Russian 
composers  and  his  opera  librettos  deserve  equal  consideration  in 
a  discussion  of  influential  works  because  certainly  they 
received  an  equal  if  not  greater  audience  at  the  time.   Rimsky- 
Korsakov  's  final  opera  was  to  be  an  adaptation  of  The  Golden 
Cockerel,  "Puskin's  fairy-tale  satire  on  stupid  autocracy . "21 
When  the  draft  was  submitted  for  publication,  the  censor  marked 
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out  the  Prologue,  the  Epilogue,  and  many  of  Pushkin's  words, 
while  "much  crueler  things  were  left  in. "22   as  a  result  of 
these  harsh  words,  the  opera  The  Golden  Cockerel,  although  based 
on  a  story  widely  read,  was  never  staged. 

Alexander  Blok,  like  Gorky,  was  rather  disillusioned  by  the 
intelligentsia.   In  January  1918,  he  wrote  in  reflection, 
"intellectuals ..  .prophets  of  revolution  have  proved  to  be  its 
traitors,  cowards,  agent  provocateurs,  parasites  of  bourgeois 
scum. "23   Blok's  poetry  was  no  less  a  taunting  indictment  then 
his  later  words.   In  1908,  Blok  wrote  lyrics,  a  play  and  an 
article  on  the  same  theme.   The  title  of  the  lyrics.  On  the 
Field  of  Kulikovo.  best  explains  the  setting,  the  title  of  the 
play.  Song  of  Fate,  the  action,  and  the  article.  The  People  and 
the  Intelligentsia,  the  message.   They  are  based  on  the  historic 
battle  of  Prince  Dmitri  Donskoi  and  the  Russian  army  against 
Mamai  and  the  Tartar  horde.   The  parallels  are  straightforward; 
Donskoi  represents  the  Russian  people  and  the  barbaric,  heathen 
Tartars,  the  vulgar  intellectuals .24   Framing  the 
intelligentsia  as  the  traditional  Russian  enemy,  regarded  as 
base  and  uncivilized,  is  a  literary  coup. 

Blok  takes  a  different  tact  in  his  poem  Retribution .   Blok 
uses  the  autobiographical  format  to  voice  his  opinion  of  the 
bourgeoisie  as  his  own.   Blok  writes: 

Here  were  beautiful  women  with  an  ever  withered  rose 
upon  their  breast,  with  lifted  head  and  half  open 
lips.   Wine  flowed  in  streams.   Each  one  acted  like  a 
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lunatic . . . 

an  age  not  of  salons  but  of  living  rooms,  of  just 
plain  ladies,  not  Recamiers . . . 

. . . [The]  tempestuous  view  of  life,  that  laughed  at 
everything,  imagining  it  understood  everything.  . . .His 
head  quite  empty,  light,  irresponsible . ^5 

Here  Blok  assaults  the  vulgarity  of  the  bourgeois  life  in 
its  emptiness.   These  people  are  playing  at  life  and  are  too 
blind  to  see  what  they  are  missing.   In  this  respect,  not  only 
are  the  intelligentsia  to  be  ridiculed,  but  also  pitied. 

In  1913,  Andrei  Byely  recaptures  Blok's  parody  of  the 
bourgeoisie  as  Mongolian  barbarians,  albeit  in  a  slightly 
different  sense  in  his  novel,  Petersburg.   The  poem  centers 
around  a  father,  a  high  government  official,  and  his  son,  a 
revolutionary  terrorist  who  is  assigned  to  assassinate  him. 
Love  and  trust  are  at  issue  but  both  father  and  son  have  in  them 
this  "mongolian"  spirit  driving  them  towards  darkness,  evil,  and 
death. 26   These  two  men  are  linked  not  just  by  family  bonds  but 
also  by  the  feelings  of  evil.   How  degrading  a  realization  for 
the  aristocracy  is  the  idea  that  they  are  not  so  far  removed 
from  the  rabble  seeking  to  destroy  them. 

The  two  decades  leading  up  to  the  revolution  were  filled 
with  satirical  descriptions  of  both  the  nobility  and  the 
bourgeoisie.   Both  of  these  classes  had  only  to  read  a  literary 
journal  to  see  themselves  portrayed  as  coarse  barbarians  or 
shallow,  mindless,  petty  fools.   Social  instability,  the  first 
step  towards  revolution,  is  impending  when  the  most  popular, 
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highly  lauded  artists  of  the  time  describe  those  supposedly  in 
authority  in  such  a  manner. 
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Chapter  IV-  Iranian  Revolution 

Political  agitation  in  Iran  began  with  the  Anglo-American 
sponsored  overthrow  of  the  nationalist  government  under  Mohammed 
Mossadeq  and  the  installation  of  Mohammed  Reza  as  Shah  in 
1953.  ■•■   American  intervention  later  extended  into  social  and 
cultural  affairs  as  well  as  economic  policy.    In  1961,  the  US 
increased  pressure  on  the  Shah  to  implement  humanitarian 
reforms .   These  efforts  resulted  in  several  pieces  of 
legislation.   The  first,  the  Local  Council  Law,  contained  three 
provisions  each  of  which  were  equally  abhorrent  to  Islamic  Iran. 
The  law  instituted  the  following:  the  potential  for  women's 
suffrage,  the  acceptance  of  minorities  such  as  Jews, 
Zoroasterians,  and  Christians  as  candidates  in  local  elections, 
and  the  ^swearing  in'  of  officials  on  "a  holy  book"  as  opposed 
to  strictly  the  Koran. ^   The  law  provoked  such  unrest  and 
protest,  headed  by  Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Khomaini,  that  it  was 
repealed.   A  charismatic  speaker,  Khomaini  drew  large  crowds  and 
developed  a  substantial  following  with  his  doctrine  of  human 
rights,  fairness,  and  the  necessity  of  the  government  to  abide 
by  the  Koran. 

The  prominent  Ayatollah  of  the  time,  Mohammed  Hosain 

Borujerdi,  expressed  a  dislike  of  involving  the  clergy  in 
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refrained  from  political  activities  until  1961,  the  year  of 
Borujerdi's  death. 

In  1963,  a  land  reform  act  was  implemented  by  the  Majlis, 
the  Iranian  legislature,  which  dictated  the  method  of  land 
distribution.   This  provoked  additional  tensions  with  the 
clergy,  who  advocated  the  traditionally  prescribed  methods  of 
distribution.^   Khomaini  continued  to  preach  against  the  Shah 
and  his  legislation.   Khomaini 's  arguments  gained  credibility  as 
SAVAK,  the  secret  police,  used  violence  to  suppress  the  people's 
dissent . 

In  July  of  1964,  the  Majlis  passed  a  law  giving  diplomatic 
immunity  to  American  personnel  in  Iran.   The  bill  passed  despite 
considerable  opposition.   However,  it  wounded  the  pride  Iran 
achieved  in  revoking  the  capitulatory  rights  inflicted  upon  them 
in  the  nineteenth  century.^   Khomaini  responded  that  the 
government  had  again  enslaved  Iran  to  foreign  powers.   His 
speech  and  the  accompanying  pamphlets  were  so  inflammatory  that 
he  was  arrested  and  exiled  to  Turkey. ^   By  1969,  Khomaini  was 
calling  for  the  outright  overthrow  of  the  Shah. 

Khomaini  was  not  the  only  source  of  opposition  to  the  Shah; 
several  secular  organization  were  also  seeking  his  overthrow. 
The  Liberation  Movement  of  Iran  had  worked  against  the  Shah's 
regime  since  1963.   The  Liberation  Movement,  linked  with  the 
clergy,  was  liberal  in  orientation  and  appealed  to  the  middle- 
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class  .  ^   Mehdi  Bazargan,  the  Movement's  leader,  was  also  on 
the  Committee  for  the  defense  of  Human  Rights  and  Freedom  which 
sought  to  expose  the  Shah's  human  rights  violations.   Bazargan 
had  maintained  a  close  personal  relationship  with  Khomaini 
during  his  exile  and  had  adopted  his  belief  in  the 
indivisibility  of  religion  and  politics. ^0 

The  National  Front  was  a  more  radical  organization,  revived 
from  the  Mossadeq  era.   The  National  Front  coordinated  political 
dissent  and  protest  activity  under  the  leadership  of  Shapour 
Bakhtiar  and  Abol  Hassan  Bani  Sadr.^^   Bani  Sadr,  despite  his 
Marxists  leanings,  was  later  ousted  from  the  revolutionary 
regime  for  being  too  politically  moderate. 

Another  prominent  Marxist  was  Ali  Shariati.   Shariati 
provided  the  doctrine  for  the  revolution  in  his  copious  lectures 
and  essays.   He  was  also  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the 
revolutionary  youth  by  "reconciling  the  majority  of  the  younger 
generation  to  religion"  and  showing  them  the  necessity  of 
combining  religion,  politics  and  economics .  ■'•^ 

The  Shah  was  also  forced  to  contend  with  guerilla  groups 
practicing  a  mixture  of  Islamic  fanatacism  and  Marxism.   The 
Mujaheddin  (People's  Struggle)  and  Fedayeen  (People's  Sacrifice) 
were  both  essentially  Islamic  fundementalists  but,  as  their 
names  would  imply,  seeking  socialist  ends.-'-^ 

The  'White  Revolution'  consisted  of  the  increasing  attempts 
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by  the  Shah  at  Westernization,  for  example,  the  reform  laws  and 
the  easing  of  Islamic  restrictions  on  society.   Although  the 
Iranians  could  gradually  accept  some  portion  of  Western  culture, 
they  feared  having  their  own  society  drown  in  the  foreign 
onslaught  the  Shah  had  encouraged .  ■'■'' 

During  this  period,  oil  prices  sky-rocketed  and  money 
poured  into  Iran.   Instead  of  efficient  modernization,  the  glut 
of  money  spent  domestically  sparked  enormous  inflation.   The 
government  devoted  a  majority  of  its  new  income  to  arms  and 
modern  weaponry  procured  from  the  US.   This  served  to  cement  the 
relationship  between  the  US  and  Iran  but  not  to  provide  a  truly 
capable  military  for  Iran.   The  development  of  the  oil  industry 
created  opportunities  for  increasing  numbers  of  people  to  enter 
the  middle-  class.   The  middle  class,  including 
businessmen/merchants,  expanded  to  comprise  over  a  quarter  of 
the  population.   This  new  Iranian  bourgeoisie,  benefitting  from 
oil  profits,  increased  their  consumption  of  luxury  goods, 
causing  shortages  in  addition  to  the  inflation. 

As  the  number  of  educated  Iranians  grew  so  did  their 
frustration  with  their  government.   Despite  their  growing 
numbers,  there  were  few  outlets  available  in  the  Shah's 
government  for  the  intellectuals  to  voice  their  grievances.   The 
Shah's  strict  internal  regime  was  enforced  by  SAVAK,  the  secret 
police.   Within  the  government  itself,  officials  were  becoming 
dissatisfied.   The  streamlining  of  the  Shah's  government  had 
been  a  target  of  reform  for  years.   As  a  result,  the  Shah 
adopted  a  policy  of  rotating  the  officials  so  that  no  one  was  in 
office  long  enough  to  amass  power.   This  policy  alienated  those 
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who  had  been  loyal  and  disenfranchised  those  who  had  already 
been  outprocessed . 

Paralleling  the  discontented  intelligensia,  was  a 
reactionary,  but  divided,  clergy.   The  moderates,  lead  by 
Ayatollah  Shariatmadari,  appealed  to  the  higher  clericy.   They 
were  not  interested  in  politics  merely  a  cessation  of 
governmental  violence.   Ayatollah  Taleqani  and  the  progressives, 
on  the  other  hand,  served  as  a  link  between  the  religious 
opposition  and  the  National  Front. ^^   Khomaini  maintained  a 
symbiotic  relationship  with  the  clergy;  his  charisma  unified  the 
fragmented  clerical  opposition  while  the  clergy  provided  a 
medium  through  which  Khomaini  was  able  to  infiltrate  Iran  with 
his  preachings.   The  organization  of  the  demonstrations  and, 
indeed,  of  the  revolution  itself  was  provided  by  the  clergy. 
Through  this  "network  of  clerics",  Khomaini  sent  recordings  of 
his  speeches  and  lectures  across  the  border,  having  moved  in  his 
exile  from  Turkey  to  Najaf,  Iraq.   The  influx  of  capital  had 
exacerbated  class  antagonisms  towards  the  elite,  especially  from 
the  lower  class  urbanites  and  from  the  clerical  community. 
Khomaini  played  on  the  popular  dissatisfaction  with  the 
government's  actions  despite  the  time  of  prosperity.   Khomaini 
preached  the  restoration  of  old  values,  namely: 

-the  practice  of  a  monarchy  has  always  been 

alien  and  abhorrent  to  Islam. . .and. .. no 

Moslem  would  support  a  monarch 
-it  is  the  duty  of  Moslems  to  strive  for  an 

Islamic  State (a  previously  theoretical 

ideal) 
-the  government  of  a  perfect  Islamic  State 
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should  be  by  its  religious  leaders.-'-^ 

The  Shah,  aware  of  Khomaini's  declarations  and  growing 
following,  had  the  newspaper,  Etelaat ,  print  a  scandalous 
article  accusing  Khomaini  of  such  outrageous  crimes  as  accepting 
bribes  and  womanizing .  ■'■^   This  article  sparked  civil  unrest 
which  killed  several  of  the  rioters.   At  the  end  of  the  mourning 
period,  more  riots  ensued.  ■'■^   The  Shah's  original  policy  was  to 
make  concessions  to  the  protestors  in  an  effort  to  maintain  the 
peace.   The  concessions,  seemed  to  be  a  sign  of  weakness  and 
further  infuriated  the  agitators .   The  Shah  attempted  to  contain 
the  mass  protest  but,  finally  authorized  the  army  to  open  fire 
on  the  demonstrators . 

The  army  unwisely  open  fire  on  demonstrators  in  the  holy 
city  of  Qom.   This  action  converted  religious  righteousness  into 
martyrdom.   The  survivors  could  now  rally  around  their  fallen 
heroes  and  force  the  soldiers,  as  Moslems,  to  question  their 
loyalties.   Although  most  of  the  army  remained  faithful,  the 
Shah  could  not  suppress  the  oncoming  revolution  without  their 
complete  support.   Iraq,  concerned  with  the  unrest  mounting  in 
its  neighbor,  deported  Khomaini  to  Paris  in  October,  1978. 

1978  was  a  year  of  constant  strikes  and  protests  in  Iran. 
There  was  no  customs  service,  no  postal  service,  and  frequently, 
no  electricity.-'-^   Many  of  the  middle  class,  who  had  the  means. 
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emigrated.   In  the  midst  of  this  chaos,  the  government  collapsed 
and  the  Shah  left  Iran  on  January  12,1979.   The  ragtag 
government  the  Shah  had  left  behind,  crumpled  as  Khomaini 
returned,  on  February  1,1979,  and  triumphantly  announced  his 
plans  for  a  new  government . 
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Chapter  V-  Iranian  Literature 

The  fall  of  Mohammed  Mossadeq  in  1953  ended  the  hopes  of 
the  intelligentsia  for  a  constitutional  democracy  and  for 
liberal  publication  policies.   The  return  of  the  Shah  brought 
increasingly  restrictive  censorship  and  in  1955,  a  law  was 
passed  prohibiting  the  criticism  of  the  Shah,  the  royal  family, 
or  any  imperial  appointees,  essentially  all  high  officials. 
Denied  the  right  to  critique  their  leaders  outright,  the 
"cultural  scene"  erupted  into  a  battleground  between  the  state 
and  the  intelligentsia  for  the  new  generation  of  engage 
writers  .  ■'■ 

The  1960 's  were  the  most  fertile  period  of  Persian 
literature  as  a  "...direct  result  of  the  writers'  reactions  to 
the  politically  stifling  atmosphere ... "^   in  1966,  Baru,  a 
literary  journal  published  by  Ahmad  Shamlu  and  Yadollah  Roya'i, 
two  prominent  writers,  was  banned.   Publications  continued  to  be 
numerous  in  spite  of  the  harsh  censorship.   As  a  result,  the 
government  tried  to  establish  a  Writers'  Congress  in  order  to 
better  control  the  group.   The  writers  organized  themselves  and 
responded  with  the  "Statement  Concerning  the  Writers'  Congress." 
This  document  essentially  stated  that  writers  would  refuse  to 
belong  to  an  organization  which  did  not  promise  to  uphold  their 
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freedoms  of  speech,  publication,  and  expression,  did  not  abide 
by  the  Iranian  Constitution  (which  guaranteed  these  rights)  and 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and  that  interfered 
with  intellectual  affairs.   Based  on  these  premises,  this  group 
of  authors  formed,  in  April  of  1968,  the  Writers'  Association  of 
Iran.   The  executive  board  included  Mohammed  Behazin,  Nader 
Naderpur,  Siyavash  Kasra'i,  and  Daryush  Ashuri.   Simin  Daneshvar 
was  the  president.   Membership  included  most  all  of  the 
prominent  writers  of  the  time.   In  February  of  1969,  the 
organization  had  enough  authority  to  coordinate  a  memorial 
celebration  for  the  poet  Nima  Yushij   which  was  attended  by  over 
500  students,  writers,  and  teachers.   This  was  a  considerable 
achievement  in  light  of  the  fear  of  large  assemblies  eliciting 
harsh  police  retribution.   Following  the  memorial,  SAVAK,  the 
secret  police,  began  harassing  members  of  the  Writers' 
Association.   This  harassment  continued  through  September  1969 
when  Jalal  Al ' e  Ahmad,  one  of  the  foremost  writers  and  outspoken 
critics  of  the  time,  died  under  suspicious  circumstances.   His 
death,  in  conjunction  with  the  earlier  mysterious  drowning  of 
Samad  Behrangi,  seriously  demoralized  the  members.  The  last 
public  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  March  1970. 

Feraydun  Tonekaboni,  another  leading  author,  published  a 
book.  Memoirs  of  a  Chaotic  City,  an  attack  on  Iranian  society, 
in  June  1970.   Tonekaboni  was  immediately  arrested.   Fifty  four 
writers  signed  a  petition  for  his  released.   Instead,  Gholam 
Hossain  Sa'edi,  Bahram  Bayza'i,  and  Ashuri  were  arrested  and 
Mohammed  Behazin  was  jailed  for  four  months.   Political 
agitation  increased  through  the  early  1970 's  to  which  the  the 
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government  responded  with  more  restrictive  censorship  and 
reprisals  from  SAVAK .   Several  prominent  authors,  including 
Hushang  Golshiri,  Shamlu,  Sa'edi,  and  Baraheni,  fled  into  exiles 
of  varying  lengths . 

The  government  attempted  to  entice  the  remaining  writers 
into  cooperation  with  a  flurry  of  state  sponsored  literary 
festivals.   Instead  little  original  work  was  published  and 
authors  published  translations  of  foreign  texts.   This  literary 
drought  resulted  in  two  developments.   One,  the  repression 
created  a  new  generation  of  radical  writers,  who  glorified  the 
author  as  the  champion  of  resistance.   These  writers  created  a 
style  of  deep  symbolism  and  other  literary  devices  such  as 
animal  fables,  acrostics,  and  feigned  political  innocence  in 
order  to  evade  the  censor.   In  so  doing,  the  works  became 
extremely  dense  and  alienated  the  intellectuals  from  mass 
readership . ^ 

The  second  development  was  the  number  of  books  published 
dropped  from  4000  in  1969  to  700  in  1976.   The  marked  lack  of 
intellectual  activity,  in  conjunction  with  pressure  on  the 
Iranian  government  from  the  American  human  rights  movement, 
forced  a  slight  relaxation  of  censorship. 

During  this  brief  reprieve  from  censorship,  the  Writers ' 
Association  was  revived.   The  members  began  publishing  open 
letters  against  government  violations  of  the  Iranian 
Constitution  and  of  human  rights.  In  response  to  the  renewed 
activity,  the  Goethe  Institute,  an  Irano-German  culture  society 
located  in  Tehran,  offered  to  host  a  series  of  lectures  and 
readings.   'Dah  Shab ' ,  the  Ten  Nights,  held  from  October  10- 
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]^gth^  1977,  was  a  "startling  event  of  tremendous  cultural  and 
social  significance.'"'   Thousands  of  writers,  students,  and 
intellectuals  gathered  to  hear  the  culture  denied  them  for  the 
past  several  years  and  to  express  their  own  intellectual 
frustrations . 

Among  the  guest  speakers,  were  many  of  the  members  of  the 
Writers'  Association.   The  members  and  the  attendees  were  forced 
to  overcome  their  fear  of  mass  assembly.   This  was  one  of  the 
more  significant  advances  of  the  Dah  Shab  because  the  Writers' 
Association  was  now  asked  to  speak  at  a  number  of  student 
gatherings  throughout  Iran.   This  continued  until  November  15, 
1977,  when  SAVAK  broke  up  a  lecture  by  beating  the  students. 
Open  letters  of  protest  followed.   The  government,  in  turn, 
arrested  Behazin  and  abducted  and  beat  Homa  Nateq  and  Ne'mat 
Mirzazadeh.   Letters  and  telegrams  were  rushed  to  the 
international  intellectual  community  requesting  their  support 
and  protest.   The  official  response  was  that  the  government  did 
not  recognize  any  organization  called  the  Writers'  Association 
of  Iran. 5 

January,  1978,  saw  a  distinct  break  in  the  relationship 
between  the  writers  and  the  regime.   Instead  of  their  usual 
protest  letter,  the  Writers'  Association  sent  a  sarcastic, 
"playful"  letter  lauding  the  "open  atmosphere"  and  the 
"striking   advantages"  (italics  mine)  of  the  Iranian  cultural 
policies.^   The  letter  then  listed  the  abuses  inflicted  on  the 
members  by  the  regime.   It  went  on  to  state  that  "we  expect  no 
further  disturbances  from  your  security  forces  whether  in 
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uniform  or  in  civilian  disguise.""^   This  blatant  sarcasm 
delineated  a  turning  point,  exposed  a  weakness  in  the  regime. 
Scores  of  previously  censored  works  were  released;  "association 
speakers  were  as  popular... as  the  clerical  revolutionists . "^ 
Although  the  Ayatollah  Khomaini  did  not  support  the  Writers' 
Association,  they  maintained  their  popularity-based  power  well 
in  to  the  revolution. 

The  1970 's  revival  of  censorship  created  a  gap  in  the 
literature  between  the  early  70 's  and  1978,  following  the 
publication  of  the  above  mentioned  letter.   An  examination  of 
the  writings  of  this  time  will  show  there  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  two  chronological  groupings. 

One  notable  exception  to  these  groupings  is  Ebrahim 
Golestan's  The  Secrets  of  the  Treasure  of  the  Haunted  Valley. 
The  story  is  about  a  farmer  who  discovers  a  buried  treasure  in 
his  fields.   He  buys  for  himself  "all  things  essential  to  modern 
life."^   New  'friends'  flock  to  him  until  his  treasure  is 
accidentally  paved  over  by  a  road  construction  crew.   This 
story,  published  in  1974,  is  indicative  of  the  allegory  used  to 
evade  censorship.   The  farmer  represents  the  Shah,  who  finding 
buried  treasure,  oil  in  Iran,  hastily  acquires  superficial 
modern  appliances.   Opportunistic  parasites  flock  to  the  court 
as  they  did  to  the  farmer.   The  farmer  is  played  for  a  fool, 
being  duped  into  a  marriage  to  raise  his  social  status,  with  a 
servant  girl;  just  as,  to  the  Iranian  perspective,  the  Shah  had 
tied  himself  to  American  leaders  in  an  attempt  to  elevate  his 
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global  status.   In  his  haste  and  inattention,  the  farmer  is 
setting  himself  up  for  ruin;  foreshadowing  the  Shah's  impending 
fall.  10 

Another  exception  are  various  writings  of  Reza  Baraheni, 
published  in  the  mid-1970 's  in  exile  in  the  United  States. 
Among  these  works  is  The  Crown  Cannibals,  depicting  the 
atrocious  human  rights  violations  of  the  Shah  and  portraying  him 
as  a  based  savage,  devouring,  essentially,  his  own  people.   An 
essay,  entitled  "The  Royal  Farsi, "  is  an  ingenious  sidestepping 
of  the  law  forbidding  criticism  of  the  Shah  himself.   Baraheni 
examines  the  Shah's  speeches  "equating  the  ruler's  word  choice 
with  a  megalomaniacal  frame  of  mind."ii   A  poem,  "Dr.  'Azudi, 
the  Professional, "  from  the  collection  God ' s  Shadow  is  a  biting 
assault  on  SAVAK  and  their  torturers. 

'Azudi  is  just  like 

Genghis  Khan  when  he  walks 

he  walks  on  a  pile  of  fresh  corpses 

the  Khan  did  not  clean  his  teeth  either 

the  Khan  also  belched     the  Khan 

did  not  take  off  his  boots  either     'Azudi 

has  shattered  the  mouths  of  twenty  poets  today 

'Azudi  wears  a  tie     something 
Genghis  Khan  never  did 

only  this  splendid  detail  reveals  the  prodigious  march 
of  history. 12 
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Behazin,  upon  his  release  from  prison  in  1970,  wrote  a 
searingly  sarcastic  expose  of  his  experiences  entitled  Guest  of 
These  Gentlemen.   The  title  alone  suggests  the  book's  mocking 
caricatures  of  the  Shah's  prison  system  and  its  officers. ^3 

Sa'edi  wrote  satires  at  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
the  censorship  period.   "We  don't  hear,"  a  poem  satirizing  both 
the  education  system  and  the  tyranny  of  the  government,  was 
published  in  1970.   Published  in  1978,  The  Honeymoon  describes  a 
couple  on  their  honeymoon,  forced  into  submission  by  a  nagging 
old  woman,  who  represents  SAVAK.   When  the  couple  refuses  to 
accommodate  the  woman,  agents  come  and  beat  them.   By  the  end  of 
the  play,  the  couple  begins  to  resemble  the  old  woman  and  are 
brainwashed  to  the  point  of  total  acquiescence . ^^   The  parody, 
while  amusing,  is  an  accurate  depiction  of  the  role  SAVAK  had 
come  to  play  in  Iranian  life. 

A  Personal  Account  of  the  Yazid  of  Our  Time  was  circulated 
in  1978,  its  author  anonymous.   This  scorching  parody  of  the 
Shah  was  widely  read  before  the  revolution  and  its  tone  speaks 
of  nothing  but  contempt  for  the  monarch. 

I  say  it  openly  without  sorrow  and  woe 

I  am  a  slave  to  Carter  and  free  in  what  I  do. 

Don't  complain,  0  people,  if  I  waste  your  oil, 

If  I  don't  he  will  make  me  his  spoil. 

Don't  shout  or  cry  as  I  have  no  fears. 

Though  your  clamors  may  reach  the  spheres. 

Let  the  country  lie  ion  ruins  through  my  tyranny. 

As  I  am  happy  in  this  palace,  in  tyrannical  luxury. 

Scion  of  Churchill  am  I  and  raised  by  the  CIA's  hand, 

Though  born  was  I  on  Islamic  land. 
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On  the  tablet  of  my  heart  there  is  nothing  but 

"autocracy" ; 
What  can  I  do?  Nothing  else  my  master  has  taught  me. 
Like  death  incarnate  above  the  people  I  stand; 
Though  at  the  door  of  foreigners  I  hold  a  humble  hand. 
Whoever  speaks  of  justice,  I  am  bent  on  destruction; 
Though  I  know  at  the  end  [in] justice  will  bring  my 

ruination .  ■'■^ 

Not  only  does  this  poem  clearly  underline  the  disgust  of 
the  Iranian  intellectuals  with  the  Shah  but  it  also  foreshadows 
the  coming  revolution  and  the  anti-American  sentiment  which 
accompanied  it . 

Literature  during  the  decade  prior  to  the  Iranian 
revolution  had  turned  to  negative  and  satiristic  portrayals  of 
the  Shah,  his  policies,  and  his  administration.   This  direct 
defiance  of  the  1955  law  indicates  an  increase  in  confidence 
among  the  intelligentsia.   In  the  1950 's  and  1960 's,  the 
writings  were  often  revolutionary  allegories  but  few  authors 
openly  confronted  the  regime.   Self-censorship  was  prevalent  and 
as  a  result,  authors  wrote  works  they  knew  to  be  less 
objectionable.   The  1970's,  especially  in  the  late  70's  after 
the  relaxation  of  censorship,  saw  a  deluge  of  material  both 
criticizing  and  satirizing  the  regime. 
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Conclusion 

The  examples  of  Russian  and  Iranian  literature  clearly 
indicate  that  there  is  a  definite  connection  between  the 
writings  of  intellectuals  and  an  impending  revolution.   Distinct 
changes  take  place  in  both  the  style  and  the  tone  of  literature 
prior  to  a  revolution.  In  the  two  case  studies,  the  changes  were 
the  same.   The  tone  of  the  literature  changed  from  critical  to 
satirical.   Writings  were  not  merely  social  criticisms  but 
caricatures  and  parodies.   Writers,  unsuccessful  in  effecting 
change  with  their  critiques  of  the  regime,  began  to  mock  its 
incompetence.   The  ineptitude  of  the  elite  is,  as  was  mentioned 
above,  one  of  the  causes  of  revolution  and  is,  therefore, 
present  in  the  pre-revolut ionary  societies. 

The  stylistic  change  is  more  a  result  of  increased  severity 
censorship.   Censors  became  more  restrictive  in  the  decade  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  revolution  in  both  case  studies.   In 
reaction,  the  writers  developed  a  style  of  symbolism  and 
allegory.   Using  hidden  meanings  to  cloak  their  intent,  writers 
were  able  to  express  their  otherwise  forbidden  ideas. 

This  gives  rise  to  another  question:  to  whom  were  the 
writers  expressing  these  ideas?   The  first  requisite  to  reading 
these  publications  would  be  literacy.   Although  this  seems 
obvious,  it  eliminated  the  masses  from  readership;  "the  masses 
generally  did  not  read  the  writings  of  the  intellectuals . "^ 
The  remaining,  literate  segments  of  society  are  most  of  the 
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middle  class  and  the  elite. 

The  middle  class,  as  the  more  comprehensive  grouping, 
includes  the  intelligentsia.   Many  of  the  writers  wrote  to  be 
read  by  other  members  of  their  class.   Especially  as  the  style 
changed  to  symbolism,  it  became  increasingly  important  to  be  a 
part  of  literary  society  to  understand  the  allusions.   Even 
literate  members  of  the  middle  class  were  slowly  alienated  from 
the  full  complement  of  intellectual  literature  as  the  style 
became  increasingly  symbolic. 

The  other  literate  portion  of  society  is  the  elite.   To 
varying  extents,  the  intelligentsia  wrote  knowing  the  the  regime 
was  part  of  the  readership.   Tzar  Nicholas  I  subscribed  to 
Herzen's  socialist  newsletter,  Kolokol .^      Also,  the  literature 
must  be  read  in  order  to  be  censored  or  to  determine  censorship 
standards.   This  means  that  censors  and  higher  policy-making 
officials  had  to  read,  and,  therefore,  be  aware  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  intellectuals.   The  regime  seemed,  in  both 
revolutions,  to  be  well  informed  of  the  intelligentsia's 
writings . 

Why,  then,  did  the  government  do  nothing  to  prevent  the 
oncoming  crisis?   The  answer  is  simply  that  that  is  why 
literature  is  predictive  of  revolution;  the  allegiance  of  the 
intellectuals  has  already  turned  and,  according  to  Edwards, 
revolution  is  inevitable. ^   These  literary  changes  must  take 
place  in  a  society  experiencing  the  other  advanced  symptoms  of 


'^Mackenzie,  David  and  Curran,  Michael.  A  History  of  Russia  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  3^^  edition,  (Chicago:  The  Dorsey  Press, 
1987)  p. 491. 

■^Edwards,  Lyford.  The  Natural  History  of  Revolution.  (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1927)  p. 44. 
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revolution  in  order  to  be  relevant,  but,  in  such  a  society,  they 
indicate  an  impending  revolution.   Perhaps  another  reason  for 
its  inevitability  is  the  limited  time  frame  between  the  changes 
in  the  literature  and  the  outbreak  of  revolution.   In  both  cases 
however,  the  regime  was  still  in  full  command  of  the  forces  of 
coercion  and,  had  it  been  more  aware,  could  have  suppressed  the 
upheaval.   The  signs  provided  by  the  intellectuals  are  there  at 
least  three  years  in  advance  of  the  revolution.   Unfortunately 
for  the  regime,  as  Witte  explained  to  Nicholas  II,  there  are  few 
options  remaining  for  the  regime  by  that  point  in  the 
development  of  a  revolution. 
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